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BERTOLIERECHT os 


The Horatians and the Curatians 


A play for schoolchildren, 
translated by H. R. ney: 


THE MUSTERING 


(City of the Horatians and the city of the 
Curatians. The cities turn to their Fieldmar- 
shals.) 

Chorus of Curatians: Why do we battle among ourselves, Curatians?. 
Once more ry 
Winter is over and once again ie 
Within our walls the evil conflict rages 
Over the ownership of land and the ownership of the minepits. 
Therefore 
We have determined to arm ourselves 
And in three armies 
To invade the land of the Horatians 
And to overthrow them totally, 


‘ 


Appropriating all their goods above and below the ground. 
(They shout to the Horatians.) 
Submit! 
Hand over your huts, farmlands and implements or else 
We shall overcome you with such military strength 
That none of you shall escape. 
Chorus of Horatians: The robbers come! With an enormous 
Military strength they overrun the country. 
They will grant us life if we surrender 
What we need to live. 
But why 
Are we more afraid of death than hunger? 
We shall not submit! 
Chorus-of Curatians: We give over troops and weapons 
To our Fieldmarshal. 
Chorus of Horatians: We give over troops and weapons 
To our Fieldmarshal. 


Chorus of Curatians: (Shoulderframes with little flags which indicate 
divisions of troops are fastened to the shoul- 
ders of the Fieldmarshals and on blackboards 


the number of soldiers is written down.) 
To you, Fieldmarshal, 
We give over seven cohorts of archers. 
Chorus of Horatians: To you, Fieldmarshal, 
‘We give over seven brotherhoods of spearmen. 
Chorus of Curatians: To you, Fieldmarshal, 
We give over twelve cohorts of swordsmen. 
Chorus of Horatians: To you, Fieldmarshal, 
_ We give over seven brotherhoods of archers. 
Chorus of Curatians: To you, Fieldmarshal, 
We give over seven cohorts of spearmen. 
Chorus of Horatians: To you, Fieldmarshal, 
We give over twelve brotherhoods of swordsmen. 
All six Fieldmarshals: Bring the weapons! 
(Bows, spears, swords and _ shields 
brought.). 
Chorus of Curatians: Choose 
From this rich supply of weapons 
The very best. 
Chorus of Horatians: Those are your weapons. 


are. 


1st Curatian: The bows must be good. Without good bows 
I can do no fighting. 
(He bends the bow but it breaks.) 

Chorus of Curatians: Throw it away. 

(He throws it away and bends another, 
which holds.) 

1st Curatian: With this bow I am content. 

1st Horatian: (One bow is laid before him. He bends it carefully. ) 

I can bend it farther but then it will break. 

Chorus of Horatians: Be content with this. We have no others. 

1st Horatian: But it won’t carry far. 

Chorus of Horatians: Then go nearer the foe. 

1st Horatian: But I run a great risk. 

Chorus of Horatians: Yes. 

Wife of 1st Horatian: If the archer quarrels with his bow 

There can be no fighting. 
1st Horatian: (Quickly.) 
I do not quarrel with it. 

Chorus of Horatians: (As two spears are brought to the 2nd Hora- 
tian.) 

Here is your spear and here 

Is a Curatian spear. You can see 

They are equally long and equally heavy. 
And you, too, 

Are a match for your opponent, spearman. 

Chorus of Curatians: Bring new spears. 

(The 2nd Curatian is given a much longer 
spear. Five great shields are brought to the 
3rd Curatian warrior. He goes from shield 
to shield and tries to pierce them with his 
sword. Three are pierced through. He 
chooses one of the last two.) 

3rd Curatian: The sword has grown dull. 

Chorus of Curatians: Here is a new one. : 
(3rd Curatian pulls a horsehair from his 
helmet and cuts it with his sword.) 

3rd Curatian: With this sword and shield I am well equipped. 

3rd Horatian: (As two shields are laid before him— one small, one 
big.) 


I will try this to make sure. 


(He pierces the big one through and turns 
to the small one.) 
Chorus of Horatians: Wait, you have tried it! The undamaged one 
Is made of the same metal. But the first shield 
. ‘Was held incorrectly. : 
(A warrior holds the shield aslant while a 
second warrior thrusts at it so that the blow 
glances off.) 
jrd Horatian: { understand. Since it is not proof 
Against a straight thrust 
I must make sure to receive 
Only glancing blows. 
Chorus of Horatians: Shall we mend the big shield for you? 
3rd Horatian: No, | shall take the small one. 
It is splendidly light. . 
(He takes it.) 
I am content with this shield. 
I can move faster with it. And I know the sword. 
1 forged it myself. It is as good 
As I could make it. 
Curatian and Horatian Women: Now go. Not all of you 
Will come back to us. 
Curatian Fieldmarshal: Do not weep! Prepare the victory wreaths 
In advance. We shall return 
Laden with much booty. 
Curatian Women: We shall count the days until you come to us. 
Your place at the table, your place in bed 
: Will be empty. 
Horatian Fieldmarshal: But how shall the fields be tended, 
' How shall the workshops be kept going without us? 
Horatian Women: Do not trouble yourselves. 
The fields will be tended. Only make sure 
That we reap the harvest. 
Chorus of Horatians: To balk the attack, 
' To avoid the submission and the theft 
Of our huts, farmlands and implements, 
We have determined, O Horatians, 
-To advance with three armies. 
We shall fight 
Until our opponents are totally overthrown. 


BATTLE OF THE ARCHERS 


Horatian: Yesterday evening 
My opponent reached the poeitan 


I had planned for. 


I have so planned it 


That he must come from behind a mountain 
In order to attack me. And so 
There is little distance between us 
As it has to be on account of my bow. 
Now I am waiting for the sun. 
It must be to my advantage. 

Curatian: | await my opponent 
Among mountains that are strange to me 
And I do not know how near he may be. 
However, I have no wind against me 
And my bow is good. 


I wait for the sun. 


Both Choruses: The archers have reached their positions. 
When it is light, the battle begins. 
Warriors: It is getting light. 


(The warriors bend their bows. An actor 
carries in a reflector on a stick which repre- 
sents the sun. He carries it very slowly 
across the stage. His passage from left to 
right must last as long as the fight. As the 
sun rises over the Horatian’s mountain, he 
is in shadow, his opponent in the light.) 


Curatian: Oh, the sun blinds me! 
I cannot aim and my opponent 


Remains in darkness. 


He is covered 


By the shadow of the mountain. 


(First volley of arrows. The blinded Cura- 
tian shoots too high. The Horatian hits him 
in the knee. The Curatian draws out the 
arrow.) 


I am hit and my opponent 


Is not hit. 


I had forgotten that the sun not only lights up 


But blinds as well. 


I needed light to aim 


But it came from his direction. 
My position is bad. 
Since my knee is shattered, my opponent 
Can keep me in this bad location. 
Chorus of Curatians: What have you lost? 
(The Curatian shows how many he has lost 
by taking two little flags from his shoulder- 
frame and throwing them away. The Chor- 
us of Curatians speaks to their man as they 
erase two cohorts from the board.) 
You have lost two cohorts 
Out of your seven. 
But your weapon is good. a : 
As always, 
Time is in our favor. 
Take no risks. 
In the end 
Better weapons will prevail. 
Horatian: My bow does not carry far enough. 
But my opponent is blinded by the sun 
And my arrow 
Has at least shattered his knee. 
My position is good. 
Chorus of Horatians: (To their man.) 
Why have you stopped fighting? A good position 
Does not stay good forever. We shall be worse off 
If we do not better ourselves. Inevitably 
The sun moves across the heavens. Irrevocably 
Morning becomes midday. 
Horatian: With a volley of arrows I intended to shoot down 
The man with the sun in his face. 
But I did not kill him with the first arrow, 
He is only wounded, and now 
Has retreated behind his stone 
And fights no more. But the sun travels 
And my mountain shadow grows shorter 
And I have retreated from the enemy 
So that my arrow can no longer reach him. 
Chorus of Horatians: It is too bad 
That your bow is a poor one. But we have no better. 


Throw it away! Fight with your fists! 
You must fight with every means you have. 
At least do something! 
Horatian: 1 do not agree with you. After all 
I have already hindered the enemy 
With my bow. 
I am an archer, not a prizefighter. 
It was already noon 
When your message reached me, now 
I, too, am in sunlight. 
And so I shall shift to a spot 
From which I can hit the man 
Who is blinded. Now comes 
The second volley of arrows. 


(The sun has now traveled between the two 
mountains so that both warriors are in sun- 


light.) 
Curatian: The sun comes from behind the mountain. The enemy 
Has advanced and is now in sunlight. Perhaps 
I can hit him now. 
Horatian: Come out, you robber! 
Shoot off your arrow! Ohl! 
I cannot see! The sun 
Blinds me as weil. 


(Second volley of arrows. Both go too high.) 


Horatian and Curatian: (Each to his own chorus.) 
The second volley is over. 
We have both failed to hit. 

Chorus of Curatians: (To their man.) 
But you have gained 
An advantage. 

Horatian: Inevitably 
The sun travels across the heavens. Irrevocably 
Morning becomes midday. Now what shall I do? 
If I was blinded when the sun was at high noon, 
My enemy must also be blinded still: 
Then I can advance, 
As I was advised, and even 
Fight with my fists. 


(He takes a step forward to the left, stops, 
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covering his eyes with his hand. He speaks 
to his chorus.) 

I tried to advance. But now 

The sun is already behind the second mountain. 

The enemy is in shadow. I 

Am wholly in sunlight. 

At nightfall I took your advice, forgetting 

You gave it at midday. 
(The sun is now behind the second mountain, 
so that now the Curatian with his third ar- 
row can deliver the mortal shot.) 


Curatian: Victory! My last arrow 


Has hit! 

In the course of a day my disadvantage 

Has become an advantage. 

Now that I have the advantage, 
My better bow prevails. 


Chorus of Curatians: Victory! A whole army of the opponents 


Is destroyed. Five cohorts of archers 

Are now free for the final battle. After a short rest 
They shall move to the east 

In order to join our other armies. 


Chorus of Horatians: After his last message, that he did not wish 


To engage the enemy again, we have heard nothing 
Of our Army. We must conclude 
That it was destroyed. 
He clung to one weapon 
And he clung 
To one plan. But inevitably 
The sun traveled across the heavens. Irrevocably 
Morning became midday and midday became nightfall. 
(To the wife of the Horatian.) 
Woman, no more news 
Comes from your husband. But in the city of the enemy 
We hear a victory celebration. We conclude 
The archer has fallen. 
(The wife is dressed in widow's weeds.) 
Erase seven brotherhoods from the number of soldiers! 
Where they were, they are no more. 
The plan, begun with them, . 


ha 


Must be carried out by others. 
(Seven brotherhoods are erased.) 
The enemy advances into our valley. 
In the track of the army 
Travel the overseers. 
Those who shed blood now pay for it. 
The fruitful farmland 
Now produces no more than a stony waste 
For the enemy carries off the corn. 
The farmer vk 
Wipes the sweat from his eyes, 
But he who has the sword Tee 
Eats the bread. 


BATTLE OF THE SPEARMEN 


Chorus of Horatians: The enemy marches into our mountains. 
He travels through ravines 
Along a rushing river. 
You must stop him, spearman! 
Horatian: 1 have seen him press forward. His spear 
Is enormous. In open fight 
I cannot stop him. 
If you agree to it, 
I shall overpower him 
Without running into danger myself. But to do it 
I have a long march before me 
And I have 
But little time. 
Chorus of Horatians: We are agreed that you should 
Spare the army. We have lost 
One already. 
But stop the enemy! 


SEVEN CONVERSIONS OF A SPEAR 


(By a difficult march over the mountains the 
Horatian approaches the enemy at a, spot 
where the mountains extend to the edge of 
the road. As he climbs, he leans on his 


spear.) 
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Horatian: I climb the mountain. The spear 
Is my stick. It is my third foot, 
The foot that never gets hurt, 
The foot that never grows tired. 
One tool has many uses. 
(He reaches a crevasse in the mountains.) 
But how shall I go on? Here is a crevasse. 
When I was a boy, I hung from an oak limb 
And swung over a brook into a garden 
Where there were apples. My spear was once 
An oak limb. 
In this way I shall cross the crevasse. 
One tool has many uses. 
(He lays it over the crevasse and crosses hand 
over hand.) 
Chorus of Horatians: The enemy falls upon our valleys. 
- Stop the enemy! 
foratian: But how shall I go on? I have crossed 
The crevasse but here is a snowdrift. 
How can I tell how deep it is? 
My spear shall be my measuring stick. 
One tool has many uses. 3 
(He measures the depth of the snowdrift.) 
But how shall I go on? The snowdrift 
Is too deep for me. And the other cliff edge 
Is higher than this one. 
Again I look at my spear. 
I say it shall be my vaulting pole. 
One tool has many uses. 
Chorus of Horatians: The enemy advances! He drives off 
Our herds. 
Hasten! Stop the enemy! 
Horatian: But how can I goon? Here is a ridge. 
It is narrower than my foot: All my efforts 
Will be in vain if this ridge holds me back. 
I shall walk along it. With my spear 
E shall keep my balance. Its weight which was often 
Too great as I climbed, I now 
Make use of and I say 
One tool has many uses. 
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(He walks along the ridge, using the speas 
as a balancing pole.) 
Chorus of Horatians: The enemy yea 
Our minepits. 
Stop the enemy! 
Horatian: 1 have arrived. I lean 
Over the cliff edge. Below me 
Runs the road that my enemy shall march over. 
I shall crush him beneath rock fragments. 
With my spear I can loosen them. 
One tool has many uses. 
(He loosens rock fragments.) 
My spear is my crowbar. 
It holds back the rockpile until my enemy is under it. 
With a pressure of my fingers 
I shall crush my enemy. 
My spear has preserved me. 
(He prepares a small avalanche.) 
My enemy is not yet there 
And I am tired from running. 
(He sits down to wait.) 
And I lean back, knowing 
I dare not sleep. And JI am not too exhausted 
To act, but I am too exhausted to do nothing. 
And I fall asleep. 
(He sleeps. The Curatian comes in sight. 
He marches slowly forward. While the 
Horatian sleeps, he passes the danger point.) 
Horatian: And I wake up and again 
Lean over the cliff edge 
And looking down I see 
That the enemy has already passed by 
The spot where I intended to strike at him. 
My hurry that brought me to the goal 
Exhausted me. And so 
I cannot carry out the plan. 
Chorus of Horatians: Our spearman has completed a great march 
And overcome all obstacles, 
But exhaustion 
Repaid him for all his efforts. 


‘ 
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Worse than a lost battle 

Is wasted effort. 

Arise, spearman, 

And forget what you have done. One more 
Throw yourself against the enemy 

But with less hope. 


Horatian: I can do no more, 


I have done my share. 


Chorus of Horatians: What. you have done amounts to eRe 


If you had not lain in the grass and counted clouds 
Things would have been no worse for us. 

You have done much 

But you have not stopped the enemy. 


Horatian: Then was it all wrong? 


All that I did? 


Chorus of Horatians: No. But you are not ready. 


Stop the enemy! 

You, who devised so much, 

Think of something new. 

You, who expended so much effort, 

Bestir yourself again. 

Stop the enemy! 

All that you have accomplished 

Will add to your fame if you stop the enemy. 
But you shall get no credit 


«!-If you do not stop him.: 


‘- Seven labors amount to nothing 


- But if you perform the eighth 


And stop the enemy, 
You shall be acclaimed for eight labors. 


(As the following chorus is recited, the Hora- 
tian returns. He moves the rock fragments 
back. -He withdraws his spear, he measures 
the -snowdrift and vaults it, he crosses the 
crevasse, hand over:-hand, he climbs down the 
mountain. A snow avalanche overtakes him _ 
and-in his great hurry he has losses. He loses 
one little flag in -the snowdrift, another on 
the ridge, another falls into the crevasse.) 


Now go back the same way! 
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You have lost time. Lose no more! 
You are weakened. Now do twice as much! 
Snow avalanche and storm 
Add to your discouragement. 
The man with victory in sight ° 
Overcomes many difficulties, but it is hard 
To encounter the old ones again 
On the way back. Or after a defeat 
With redoubled courage to redouble your cleverness 
Only to return to the starting point - 
Of all your efforts. 
Each device leads back, each handhold 
Only erases a mistake and yet 
Fighting your way back steadily 
Is a part 
Of the new advance. 
Horatian: 1 have succeeded. I have come back 
To the starting point. I see only 
One chance for me in battle 
Since my spear is too short. 
The result of my plan is uncertain, 
To carry it out difficult. 
But in no other way 
Can I stop my foe. 
Indeed, for this plan, 
My spear is too’ long. Though I cannot 
Lengthen it, 
I can shorten it. 


THE RIDE ON THE FLOOD 


Curatian: 1 am marching through a river valley. There is a mountain 
on one side of me and a river on the other. The mountain is in- 
surmountable and the river is impassable since further on there 
is a mortally dangerous waterfall. And I cannot be attacked 
from the front because my spear is so long that my enemy cannot 
reach me. 

(The Horatian comes down the river on a 
raft. He is rowing with his spearbutt.) 
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Now I see my enemy on my right hand, coming down the river 
on a raft. I cannot see that he has any weapons. He is coming 
down very fast. But I cannot turn my spear around between the 
rock walls. It is too long. He suddenly raises the raftpole from 
the water and throws himself upon me. 


Horatian: And I come traveling down the flood 


Toward the great waterfall. 
And my spear is my raftpole. 
One tool has many uses. 

And now, as I reach my enemy, 
It is a spear again 

And I thrust with it. 


Curatian: And with the full force of the river which he rides like a 


mighty horse, he thrusts the spearbutt into my body as he glides by. 
I fall down. My opponent is destroyed. The falls must have 
drowned him. I am badly wounded and lie motionless in the 
narrow pass. I had forgotten that the river was not impassable 
but rather passable at the cost of a man’s life and so my position 
was not unassailable but assailable at the cost of a man’s life. So 
my enemy has fallen but I am badly wounded. 


Chorus of Curatians: What have you lost? 


(The Curatian shows how many he has lost 
as he takes five of his little flags from his 
shoulderframe and throws them away.) 


Chorus of Horatians: The spearman has fallen. 


We erase five brotherhoods from the number of the soldiers. 
Where they were, they are no more. | 
The plan, begun with them, 
Must be carried out by others. 
(Five brotherhoods are erased and the spear- 
man’s-wife is dressed in widow’s weeds.) 


Wife of the Spearman: How did he fight? 
Chorus of Horatians: He stopped the enemy. 


He completed two marches 

And overcame all obstacles. 

At the last he rode on the river and added 
The great strength of the river 

To his small strength. 

But the river that flung him at his enemy 
Flung him away again. For a long time 
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We saw him rowing. As far as the waterfall 
He struggled to reach the shore. Then the waterfall 
Drowned him at last. He did not kill his enemy 
But he left a weakened foe 
For his comrades in the fight. 
Chorus of Curatians: (As they erase five cohorts from the board.) 
Five cohorts of spearmen have fallen. 
But we are certain to win. Unconquerable, 
Our army presses forward. Our opponent 
Has been seized by despair. He runs 
To meet our arrows and throws himself into the water. 
The booty is immense. Cease your quarreling 
Over the ownership of the land and the new minepits, Curatians, 
By to-morrow the final battle will take place 
In which we shall have three armies 
Against our enemy’s one. 
Wives of the Horatians: Our men fall like slaughtered cattle. 
When the butcher reaches them, they fall. 
One made good plans but fell. The other 
Showed courage and fell. And we, 
We are glad of the plans and the courage and weep. 
We were content that they fought. 
If we weep, it is because they fell, 
Not because they fought. Alas, he 
Who returns is the victor 
And when there is no victory, none return. 
Chorus of Horatians: The robbers come! 
The fight still rages and already 
They carry off ore from the minepits. 
With the cries of their warriors, 
Stricken to death, are mixed 
The shouts of the overseers. 


THE BATTLE OF THE SWORDSMEN 


Horatian: For two days I have been holding my opponent in check. 
As he is too heavily armored, I am waiting until the archer and the 
spearman can reach me. 

(The Curatian throws the broken spearbutt 
of the second warrior and the bow of the first 
at his feet.) 
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Curatian: Your brothers are destroyed. Surrender! 

Horatian: 1 know the spear and I know the bow. My comrades in 
battle must have been destroyed as the Curatian says. Then I 
must attack quickly in spite of his armor or he will be joined by 
his archer and his spearman. 

Curatian: I thought to frighten him out of attacking with the news. 
But now I see I have provoked him to attack. 

Horatian: 1 will fall upon his flank. 

(He steps to one side and looks behind the 
other two armies till now hidden. They are 
marching up, the spearbearer decked with 
victory wreaths, the archer decked with vic- 
tory wreaths and laden with booty, neither 
now armed with swords.) 

It is too late. They are almost here. 

Cuvatian Swordsman: (Shouts to the spearman.) 

Draw your sword and hasten! The battle begins! 

Curatian Spearman: Marching along a river 
In a narrow pass, I drowned my enemy. 

Seven brotherhoods were overthrown. In spite of my losses 
And the disorder of my supplytrain, 
I hurry in to the final battle. 
(He shouts behind him.) 
The battle begins. Hasten, archer! 
Curatian Archer: | am coming. 
Between two mountains 
In unknown territory, 
At the third volley 
I overthrew my enemy. 
Before nightfall, his third army 
Will be defeated. 
Curatian Swordsman: | am stronger than my opponent by seven cohorts. 
Horatian: 1 cannot attack. I am too heavily outnumbered. 
(He asks the chorus.) 
What shall I do? 

Chorus of Horatians: In spite of the bravery of our armies, 
Our knowledge of the battleground 
And our employment of all means of defense, 

We have lost two battles. Two armies 
Are destroyed. Two out of three women 
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Wear widow’s weeds. 
Your brotherhoods, swordsman, 
Are our last resort. 
You have waited for reinforcement. 
Wait no longer. None will come. 
In your hands 
Are our farmlands, herds and workshops. 
Between us and the robbers 
There is no one but you. 
Horatian: They are moving up, 
With their superior numbers 
They will utterly destroy me. 
They come against me with three swords, 
A threefold sword arm. 
My shield is poor. 
Chorus of Horatians: Don’t give a foot of ground! 
Your weapons 
Cannot be helped. Now 
Use them. The number of the enemy 
Cannot be reduced. Stand firm. 
Throw yourself upon them. Destroy... 
Alas, what are you doing? 
(The Horatian has begun to run away.) 
Chorus of Curatians: Victory! The enemy 
Has taken to his heels. 
Pursue him, Curatians! 
Curatian Swordsman: After him! Thanks to our superior numbers, 
The enemy has taken to his heels. 
After him or he will escape us! 
Chorus of Horatians: Make a stand! He does not hear us! 
Our last man 
Has given up the fight. Our best defender 
Has been corrupted by the enemy. 
(The Horatian swordsman tries to reassure 
them with a motion of his arm as he runs.) 
Don’t deny it! Why are you running away? 
Chorts of Curatians: Surrender! Hand over the keys of your city! 
Don’t let him escape, Curatian. 
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Curatian Spearman: (To the swordsman.) 
Don’t let him escape! 
You can still run! 
(The three Curatian armies begin the chase 
but they cannot all move forward with the 
same speed. The badly wounded spearman 
lags behind. The slightly wounded archer 
passes him but still lags.) 
Chorus of Curatians: How fast he runs! 
He cannot save himself but he turns his defeat 
Into disgrace. 
He has not even enough courage 
To merit an elegy 
Sung by his own people. 
Horatian Swordsman: 1 am glad my shield is light. 
I can run better. 
Chorus of Horatians: He mocks us! 
Curatian Swordsman: | am running 
As fast as I can. My shield 
Is heavy. 
Horatian Swordsman: And I can run 
As fast as you can. 
Run faster! 
Or I shall escape you! 
Chorus of Horatians: Erase his brotherhoods of men! 
Where they were, they are no more. 
The plan, begun with him... . 
(As the number of swordsmen is half erased, 
he turns in a little half circle and comes back 
at the Curatian. During the chase the pur- 
suers have been separated.) 
Wait! He has turned around. He is coming back! 
He attacks! 
Chorus of Curatians: He attacks! 
And our swordsman 
Is out of breath. His shield 
Was heavy. And our archer 
Cannot catch up! 
Chorus of Horatians: Our archer shattered his knee 
And he is hindered by his boots, his helmet and his knapsack. | 
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Chorus of Curatians: And our spearman also lags behind! 
Chorus of Horatians: Our spearman has torn his side. 
(The Horatian swordsman beats the untried 
Curatian swordsman after a short fight. Then 
he runs back at the archer.) 
Chorus of Curatians: The swordsman has fallen. 
Erase twelve cohorts 
From the number of soldiers, 
Where they were... 
(The Horatian has reached the archer, beaten 
his sword out of his hand and cut him down.) 
The archer has fallen as well. And the enemy 
Rushes on. The pursuit 
Has separated the pursuers. The flight 
Was an attack. Only the spearman 
Remains, our last resort. 
(The Horatian has reached the spearman and 
beats him without trouble.) 
Erase nineteen cohorts! Where they were 
They are no more. The plan, begun with them, 
Now no one can carry out. 
(The three Curatian wives are dressed in 
widow’s weeds. The nineteen cohorts are 
erased.) 
Chorus of Horatians: Victory! Your stratagem, swordsman, 
Divided the enemy and your strength 
Overthrew them. 
Horatian Swordsman: 1 saw the archer marching along 
Laden with booty and the spearman marching along 
Without booty. And I saw that the swordsman had no victory 
wreath. 
I knew, too, that they would throw themselves upon me. 
And I saw the swordsman look behind him, 
Seeing one with a victory wreath, the other laden with booty. 
Then I knew that what came upon me like one army 
Had once been three divisions and could again 
Be cut in three. And I saw 
How one was strong, one limped 
And the third crawled. And I thought 
Three can still fight 
But only one can run. 
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Chorus of Horatians: The robbers have been beaten back. 
Our archer employed unsuccessfully 
The great machine of nature 
Which is always moving. But our spearman 
With the river and the flood and his spearbutt made himself 
Into a great projectile. 
And our swordsman saw 
How a unity can be split up when it is in motion. 
His stratagem divided the enemy 
And his strength overthrew him. 
Our archer weakened his enemy. 
Our spearman wounded him badly. 
And our swordsman completed the victory. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


l. The fieldmarshals represent their armies at the same time. By means of a con- 
vention of the Chinese theatre the divisions of any army can be indicated by little flags 
which the fieldmarshal wears in a wooden frame across his shoulders. The frame 
towers above the shoulders. The motions of the actor must be slow and in keeping 
with the shoulderframes and must possess a certain breadth. The actors indicate the 
destruction of divisions of their armies when they pull a number of flags out of the 
frame with a large gesture and throw them away. . 

2. The landscape is marked out on the stage. The actors as well as the audience 
can see where the river or the valley is drawn upon it. On a stage of rising levels, 
symbols can be constructed on the floor. These symbols should not be exaggerated 
(they should not be colored, for instance) but should be like the ones on old maps. 
In the section called “The Seven Conversions of a Spear,” the obstacles — crevasse, 
snowdrift, etc-—can be drawn on little signs mounted on bare easels of children. 

3. The position of the steps should be fixed, the actor stepping consciously in single 
strides. This is necessary because the time is measured off. In the first battle, the bearer 


of the sun is the clock. In the second fight, “The Seven Conversions of a Spear,” the 
Curatian is the clock. The progress of the action must be regulated by this measure- 


ment of time. 

4. In the battle of the archers, arrows are not necessary. 

5. To indicate the snow avalanche, a couple of handfuls of torn paper are strewn 
over the spearman. 

6. As far as the recitation of the lines goes: the voice should begin afresh with . 
each line. Of course the recitation should not be too choppy. 

7. The play can be managed without music, using only drums. Drums soon be- 
come monotonous; therefore use them sparingly. 

8. Titles of episodes should be projected or painted on transparencies. 


ELIZABETH BERRIDGE: 
Woman about the House 


All night long the heavy lorries raced up the road towards the 
North. The road ran almost the length of England, straight as an 
architect’s dream; passing from murky Southern towns, over pasture _ 
land, flat fen country, purple heather stretches; mounting bridges, 
skirting mountains, until it reached the towns again, the grey stone 
Scottish cities. 

James Munday lay in the brass-knobbed bed beside his wife and 
sighed as the room gave its customary tremor and the curtain swung 
heavily against the windowpane. His thoughts followed the drum- 
ming of tough tires on to the next town; then, because the country 
beyond was strange to him, his mind slid back to this room, this bed 
—to this woman who was his wife, and whose breathing even in 
sleep was mean and fearful, as if she feared her breath would never 
return to her body if she gave too much out. 

The village was one of the many lost among the flat spreading 
fields of cabbages and occasional scarecrows. The cottages stood like 
buffeted heaps of stone and rubble and the church in the midst of 
them was just a larger heap, strengthened with flint, still intact upon 
its Roman foundations, and bearing an elaborate gilt weather-cock, 
given by a wealthy landowner in memory of his son. 

A headlight traveled slowly over the ceiling, then was gone, leav- 
ing the room in deeper darkness. “Ill get a job to-morrow,” James 
thought to himself. “I’ll show ’em.” But there was no force behind 
his inward protestation, his mind followed plans of revenge as often 
and as casually as his eyes roved after a perplexed bluebottle on the 
windowpane; as effortlessly as his ears picked up the thrum of night- 
tires on the singing road. The lorries came from places beyond his 
knowing and passed on to others, equally unknown. James’ room was 
to him as a lonely headland from which a watcher could note ships 
sailing beyond the horizon; their passing was an event, as the nine 
o'clock news was an event. 

His wife slept quietly beside him, her cheek swollen slightly. In 
the morning she would say: “This owld neuralgia kept me awake 
all night. It’s the wind round the back-door.” And James would 
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know the guilt she wanted him to feel —after ten years of married 
life they still lived in the tiny damp labourer’s cottage, two hundred 
years old and costing only two shillings a week. Her sister and mother 
had moved into the new council houses, each of which had a bath- 
room and kitchen and did not as yet let in the damp. They felt that 
if James had been a Huntingdonshire man he would have done 
something about it: instead, he had come over the border from North- 
ampton and not kept a job for more than two years at a time ever 
since. He was a handsome man, his black springing hair and deep 
eyes giving him an alien look, which was emphasized by high cheek- 
bones and a well-blocked mouth. Lindy Briggs had married him on 
account of it. Out of disappointment she had conceived no children, 
thus giving the lie to his promise of virility. At thirty-seven he had 
the air of one ground into impotence; he spoke with difficulty, an- 
ticipating his wife’s quick cut-in; he moved seldom, for his wife 
always got there before him. All that was left to him was to be alone 
in the night, alone in the darkness and the sounds born of it; a fore- 
shortened squawk, a bellow; sometimes the hunting cry of an owl. 
But always the road, spreading across the land, taut as a violin string, 
waiting to be plucked into song. 

The next morning James set off on his bicycle earlier than was 
necessary. He was heading for the nearest town where there was a 
job laying cables. As he rode along, slow thoughts formed themselves 
— thoughts he had been aware of for a month or so now, and which 
came only with the stilling of his wife’s continual undertone of talk. 
He thought of the lorries. Behind each wheel was a man, a man who 
knew nothing of James Munday, the failure. If he should ever meet 
one of them, the man would know him just as a fellow to drink with, 
and judge him on that. He would not know that here was a man 
who had disappointed his wife, and who lived in a damp cottage, 
soon to be condemned; who even failed to raise any vegetables in the 
garden patch. Probably, and here James’ throat contracted, probably 
he wouldn’t care even if he did know. Riding slowly past the blos- 
soming hedges he realized for the first time since the impulse had 
driven him out of the drabness of Northampton, that the world was 
a great place, there were many people in it. To be judged by a few 
was not to be condemned by them all. The cottage, the village, were 
only fractions of the world. There’s a chance still, he thought. 

He saw the manager of the works, and his new, almost jaunty 
confidence got him the job. “I like fellows to be keen,” said the 
manager. 
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For the first time in many years James went into the nearest public 
house to celebrate. Business was not brisk, so the landlord talked 
whilst he polished glasses and shouted instructions to his daughter. 

“Landed a job with the council, eh?” he said. “Lucky fellow! 
They're good people to work for.”- He went away to show his daugh- 
ter how to pull the levers just so much and no more, otherwise the 
beer would slop and spill over. 

James looked deep into the swirl of amber patterns in his glass. 
He ought to go back and tell Lindy. Slowly he drained it and put 
it down, but the landlord was on him before he could turn. “Same 
again?” he asked. James nodded, and suddenly a phrase he had 
forgotten came into his mind. “Have one on me,” he said. “Why, 
don’t mind if I do,” said the landlord. As he came back with the 
glasses, he leant forward and said, “Want a room by any chance? 
There’s one above empty; the missus cooks a good breakfast, can do 
you supper .. .” 

After all, I’ve got the whole day, thought James; I'll do what I 
want. “I’d like to see it,” he said. 

As they mounted the stairs, the landlord said, “Was thinking 
it'd be easier for your job. Start early, don’t you?” 

“Eight-thirty,” James replied. “I rode in this morning. Nine miles.” 

“Nine miles! That’s a tidy way night an’ morning.” The landlord 
opened a door off the landing. “Here it is.” 

The room was small, with oak furniture and a yellow carpet. The 
bed was by the window. In wonder James found an electric-light 
switch and switched it on and off again. 

“Pound a week, including breakfast and supper. Anyway, think 
it over.” 

That night James returned to the small room over the bar. The 
village and Lindy, her sister and mother, had shrunk in importance; 
he had a job. He slept at once, and was awake early, ready for his 
breakfast. He felt a shock of warmth when he saw the landlord’s 
wife bringing him egg and bacon, a smile on her face. It was years 
since his breakfast had been accompanied by any cheerfulness. At home 
the lamp would be alight, the day murky behind undrawn curtains, 
the cold wind round the back door already plaguing Lindy. 

He found his job took him about the countryside; they travelled in 
a van sometimes twenty miles away, repairing damaged cables and 
laying new ones. The number of small villages they passed amazed 
him. There were so many people living among the cabbage fields. In 
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the evenings he drank and played darts with his work-mates, proud 
to be with them, safe in their company. 

It was a week before he remembered Lindy. 

_ He lay late in bed on Sunday morning and thought about her. Not 
with anxiety, for the pity and indignation of her mother and sister 
would soothe that, she would be elevated in importance. She'll go 
and live with them, he thought with certainty. She’s never really 
left them — always popping round the corner to ask them something. 
That was maybe why I failed so much. She’s never been a real wife 
to me. It got me all muddled, having to be father and son to her. 

That was it. She wanted it all ways. Many things were sorting 
themselves out in the quietness of his mind. Without the doleful 
sloth of the petted, scrawny cat, continually pregnant, the knowledge 
of kindling to be chopped, his hands had found a new cunning, and 
the foreman had complimented him on his neat work. The beer’s 
doing me good, he thought to himself —I knew it was right for the 
digestion. At home he drank dark-brewed tea, which sometimes 
made his stomach clap and lurch into his bowels, or so it felt. Shall 
I send her a postcard? he thought. But as he considered the labor of 
it, he knew there was nothing to say. He had not written enough to 
know how to be glib in a few words. 

Another week passed. He had to buy pajamas and another pair 
of socks. He washed his shirt on Sunday. But something was troub- 
ling him. He was beginning to miss his own things about him, but 
there was another thing too. One evening in the bar he asked Tom, 
the landlord, whether the night lorries passed through the town. 

Tom laughed. “No, thank heaven,” he said. “They by-pass us, the 
noisy, brutes. Streets too narrow for em. They want that great big 
road to skid about on.” 

“Oh,” said James, and was silent. 

After that he lay awake at night, trying to hear beyond the 
creaking quiet of the town, and reach the great road beyond. He 
imagined the tremor of the room, the play of light on the ceiling. 
The continued darkness depressed him. He began to worry about 
the lorries — suppose they had stopped running altogether? 

After he had collected his wage packet at the end of the following © 
week, he paid the landlord, and got on his bicycle to ride the nine 
miles home. It was a wet night and the hedges gleamed as his lamp 
picked out the interlaced twigs. The sky was high and clouds, like 
cotton thread, streamed across the moon. He cycled down the muddy 
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lane and saw there was no light in the cottage. Although he had not 
expected there to be, he felt relief. Going round to the back door, he 
found the key in the usual place under a pile of kindling, roughly 
chopped by Lindy. Stumbling, he went inside. The fire was out, 
but ready laid, the room empty, ‘strange with its deadness and the 
absence of the cat. Drawing the curtains, James lit the lamp, then 
turned at once to the fire. He wanted to see the room as it usually 
was before he looked round. 

He took more pleasure in lighting the fire than he had for a long 
while. It’s good to do things for yourself, he thought, as he carefully 
arranged coal on the wood, and struck a match to it. The oven by 
the side of the grate was newly blacked, and he felt tempted to open 
it to see if the usual baked rice pudding was there. It was empty. 
He stared at the oven for a long while. This was the most final 
thing of all: Lindy had left him for good. With a feeling of shock 
and pain he stared round the room, automatically adjusting the wick 
of the lamp. The upright piano, his chair with the faded cushion, the 
brown curtain over the door leading into the parlor, chill with disuse. 
These things he saw in a good, a tender light. They were his. He had 
saved for them. These things alone had withstood the shipwreck of the 
years. It was good to be among them, they made him feel safe, as did 
the men with whom he passed his evenings. 

On the piano was a white envelope. He opened it, and took out his 
wife’s note. “I’ve gone and you needn’t think as I shall come back. 
How you will cook and do for yourself, I don’t know but it will serve 
you right. You needn’t worry about me, not as if you would. I would 
rather help keep Mother alive than look after a good-for-nothing 
—Lindy.” 

James read it through twice and sat down in the chair by the 
brightening fire. He put the kettle on the edge just over the flames, 
and for once no hand shot out to correct him. He looked at the note 
again and smiled, then suddenly roared with laughter, slapping his 
knees. “Keep Mother alive,” he said aloud. He took up the Radio 
Times and turned the knob of the wireless. A jangle of ill-assorted 
instruments filled the room; another turn, and a heartbroken crooner 
cut across faint garbled foreign voices. The din startled him, and 
he wondered at the time when he had loved the noise and power of 
the small square box. Turning the knob lower, and choosing the 
news, he knew that now the full alien music had no place in his life 
_—there was no voice to drown. 
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He prepared some tea for himself, taking infinite pleasure in 
the warming of the pot, the measurement of spoonfulls. Suppose I'll 
miss a woman about the house, he thought as he drank. Take some 
getting used to. He lit his pipe and lay back in the chair. Might 
get a dog. The idea pleased him, and he imagined serene evenings, 
the dog’s head a warm patch on his knee. Old Banks next door’ll 
look after him in the day — that is, if he’ll still speak to me. Wonder 
what Lindy’s told folks. But he was not really concerned with 
what the village would think of him. There were many other vil- 
lages, and many more people. 

As he shaved that night, it seemed to him the room was friendly, 
and his eyes brighter than for many years. He felt the energy of his 
youth stirring in his blood, and as he went upstairs to bed he was 
busy with plans. I'll see what can be done with the vegetable patch, 
he thought. Soil’s good, there must be something. .. He stopped on the 
threshold of the bedroom, his candle flaring. The emptiness and 
whiteness of the room held no ghosts, it was as if he and Lindy, 
young and fresh, had never lain there together. Standing by the door 
he thought, with an odd slow sorrow: she never really gave herself 
to me, never. Mean about that, and mean about having children. 
Might hurt her —too delicate. The candle made deep shadows by 
the water-jug, and he closed the door, undressed and got into bed. 
[ must wake up early to-morrow, he thought. There’s a lot ahead 
of me. 

Much later he was asleep, smiling at the ceiling which passing 
headlights patterned strangely. From the night outside came the 
sound of wet tires churning along the sticky road. 


WALLACE STEVENS: 


In the Element of Antagonisms 


If it is a world without a genius, 
It is most happily contrived. Here, then, 


We ask which means most, for us, all the genii 
Or one man who, for us, is greater than they, 


On his gold horse striding, like a conjured beast, 
Miraculous in its panache and swish? 


Birds twitter pandemoniums around 
The idea of the chevalier of chevaliers, 


The well-composed in his burnished solitude, 
The tower, the ancient accent, the wintry size. 


And the north wind’s mighty buskin seems to fall 
In an excessive corridor, alas! 
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BYRON VAZAKAS: 


Small Town in America 


The scene would be American; the 
problem, how to find a‘new 
meaning where the new grew 
stale too readily, and the 


Good among the old was circumscribed .. . 


Names do not matter. This 
city is the same as others, 
with the sameness that is 


Everywhere. Here ugliness is 
relative, since taste, to 
most, is closer to the heart 
than to the mind. The 


Commerce of this town centers 
on the corner where I stand 
watching the trolleys clatter 
by. Perspectives of lamp-posts 


Down the street blossom like 
chestnuts with electric bulbs. 
Although I recognize the 
prying cornices where once 


Was faith; and see too well cupidity 
in cast-stone pilasters, the 
man behind the bank, behind 
the luncheon club, is still 


As naked and as vulnerable in 
showerbath or love. A police- 
man, chewing his benefice, 
grumbles at traffic and thinks 


Of his feet. A truck obstructs 
the passageway of other cars; 
and horns that hoot derisively 
could soon be clansmen closing 


In. Here is where I have endured 
most, and therefore mostly lived. 
High on the heat-hazed hill, 


among ancestral stones and 


Unclipped weed, this small-town-in- 
America links blood to memory. 
Though some died slowly before 
these tombs were placed, the 


Scandalous haste of others saved 
scandal from themselves, but 
willed a dubious heritage to 
us. And yet, in this environment, 


I find a strange content. These 
sights and sounds obscure 
anxiety, as wine or music 
provoke forgetfulness. The 


Damp of areaways thrills like a 
secret; and water trickling 
near the curb glitters and 
is undefeatable. The luxury 


Of little things is always here; 
not merely the pleasures of 
each sense, but pain regarded 
retrospectively. Above the 


Roofs an engine’s smoke piles up, 
rococo and Venetian. A 
ginger dog relieves himself : 
against the best hotel. In 
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The cocktail lounge, doilies are 
laid for dinner guests. Details, 
like friends and enemies, — and 
as accidental — have a way of 


Staying and being thought about. 
We do not miss what we have 
never known. Three blocks away, 
the County Court’s Corinthian 


Columns suggest New England civility; 
its stance repeats the dusty 
South; its corridors reflect a 


Middle-Western polity. Localities, 


In pleasing, cancel the unkind in 
the unreasoning way that even 
a skylight pleases. On this 
corner the trafhc signals 


Click and flash. Pedestrians pass. 
But now,—as the disinfectant 
of a hospital frightens —a 
vague unease is stirred in me. 


A cloud-drift darkens the thoroughfare; 
faces seem strange; and loneliness 
returns like a habit, in the 
tense vacancy of a holiday. 


T. WEISS: 


The Hunt 


And the time is night 
when Orion, striding through fields 
of flesh, his buckler clanging, 
his lion-skin the electrifying fell, 
hallooes the bestial stars 

below, 
the baying hounds, bell-lapped, 
of the tides, lighting up — 
their great teeth white and eager — 
night’s.inmost places, 


as he, one with the waters 
he once walked, son into father, 
the sea, wave-reared and wind- 
bolted fast in careen of stars, 
near freezing, 

pursues again 
through these rampant pastures, 


high-paced with blade-bright dew, 


‘the beasts he killed and — quick- 


silver in distance 

meticulously 
observed — the seven terror-bright 
sisters, white through 
their shuddering white hands, 
white-shuddering as the sea, 

pursues 

forever ull the greater buglery 
of morning blows, 
blows them — forever caught — 
into their dark idolatry of day. 
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FRAJAM TAYLOR: 
Keats and Crane: an Airy Citadel 


In the first book of Keats’ “Endymion” there is a long passage be- 
ginning with the phrase “Wherein lies happiness,” in which the hero, 
expatiating on the power of love, observes, among other things, that 


— I have ever thought that it might bless 
The world with benefits unknowingly: 

As does the nightingale, up-perched high, 

And cloister’d among cool and bunched leaves — 
She sings but to her love, nor e’er conceives 
How tiptoe Night holds back her dark gray hood. 
Just so.may love, although ’tis understood 

The mere commingling of passionate breath, 
Produce more than our searching witnesseth. 


Now besides adumbrating an experience which Keats was later to 
immortalize in his great “Ode to a Nightingale,” these lines of his are 
interesting because they, and their context, are an early rendition of 
that belief in the generative power of extra-sexual love which the 
mystic Uspenski was later to expound in one of the chapters of his 
Tertium Organum. And inasmuch as Hart Crane, who was at one 
time much addicted to the philosophy of Uspenski, found particular 
consolation in precisely that view of love which the philosopher, either 
consciously or unconsciously derived from Keats, these lines from 
“Endymion” are a definite link between the old and the modern poet, 
and corroborate a kinship which may be subsumed under several differ- 
ent categories. For Keats and Crane shared much else besides their 
belief in the world-creating power of love: both were romantic; both 
were much indebted to the Elizabethans for the texture of their verse; 
both had written long, ambitious poems that were successful only in 
their several parts; and both had died young and tragic deaths. 

But kinship does not imply identity, and while Keats and Crane had 
much in common, they had their differences as well. This fact is 
nowhere more clearly manifest than in their deaths; for whereas 
Keats died “like a sick eagle looking at the sky,” Crane drowned him- 
self because the Atlantis Rose he sought proved to be only “a burnt 
match skating in a urinal.” 

In the disillusionment of his discovery, Crane, shortly before the 
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end of his life, wrote a curious poem in which he remarked: 


the Doctor had said — who was American also — ‘You cannot heed 
the negative, so might go on to undeserved doom ... . must therefore 
loose yourself within a pattern’s mastery that you can conceive, that you 
can yield to —’ 


* 


Surely when he wrote this cryptic revelation of his own dilemma Crane 
was thinking of Keats’ letter telling a friend that “at once it struck me 
what quality went to form a Man of Achievement, especially in Liter- 
ature, and which Shakespeare possessed so enormously —I mean Neg- 
ative Capability, that is, when a man is capable of being in uncertainties, 
mysteries, doubts, without any irritable reaching after fact and reason.” 

Now Crane did not reach after fact and reason any more irritably 
than Keats himself did; rather, like his predecessor, he put his faith 
in “the holiness of the heart’s affections” and allowed his intellect to 
subserve his feelings. His admitted inability to heed the negative is 
therefore strangely divergent from the fate of Keats and enforces the 
realization that the most remarkable fact in the juxtaposition of these 
two poets is that they differ most in their very affinities. This is no- 
where more aptly illustrated than in a comparison of “The Wine 
Menagerie” with the “Ode to a Nightingale.” These poems are related 
in that they have a single theme and spring from a common impulse: 
the desire for absolution, or renewal, and escape from the burden of 
identity. With Crane the release from selfhood is effected through 
the medium of wine: characteristically, he begins — 


Invariably when wine redeems the sight, 
Narrowing the mustard scansions of the eyes, 
A leopard ranging always in the brow 
Asserts a vision in the slumbering gaze. 


Then he goes on to describe, with ever-increasing sympathy, the people 
whom he sees while seated in a cafe, until, with joyous intoxication 
he cries — 

New thresholds, new anatomies! Wine talons 

Build freedom up about me and distill 


This competence — to travel in a tear 
Sparkling alone, within another’s will. 


These lines bring the poem to its climax. Under the liberating in- 
fluence of the wine the poet has reached that stage of Dionysian ecstasy 
wherein the self is completely forgotten in the joy of communion with 
the not-self. This ecstasy of freedom from the shackles of his own ego 


is sustained, he tells us 


Until my blood dreams a receptive smile 
Wherein new purities are snared; where chimes 
Before some flame of gaunt repose a shell 
Tolled once, perhaps, by every tongue in hell. 


But then, at the very peak of his experience, just as his joy is being 
consummated in a redeeming vision of mankind, he is suddenly thrown 
back upon himself. “Anguished” his knowledge of the world and of 
men tells him that his incipient vision, his dream of new purities, are 
chimeras — the “frozen billows” of his own skill. Someday, some- 
where, perhaps, capable of realization; but not now, not here in a world 
where Holofernes and Baptist John share an equal fate. And so, hav- 
ing fallen to an agony of frustration, followed by a cynical despair, the 
poem closes with an unforgettable image of sheer futility and unwanted 
love: 


“And fold your exile on your back again; 
Petrushka’s valentine pivots on its pin,” 


“The Wine Menagerie” is a beautiful poem, one of the finest Crane 
wrote; but it reminds one of Keats’ remark to the effect that “Many a 
man can travel to the very bourne of Heaven, and yet want confidence 
to put down his half-seeing.” 

But leave Crane for a while, in his city cafe, where he broods among 
his fellows in an agony of loneliness, and let Keats lead you to the 
woodlands where he sings his “Ode to a Nightingale.” You will have 
a parallel, but altogether different experience. 


My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sensc, as though of hemlock I had drunk. 


In a mood of sadness and lethargy Keats begins the greatest of his 
poems. He has just suffered a great loss —the death of his well-be- 
loved brother—which leaves him leaden and _ listless, careless of 
whether he lives or dies, and “half in love with easeful Death.” Sud- 
denly he is aroused by the song of a nightingale, singing of summer 
in “full-throated ease.” Charmed by the sound, he wishes for a 
“draught of vintage” whereby he might drink forgetfulness and leave 
behind a world “where but to think is to be full of sorrow and leaden- 
eyed despairs,” while his spirit fades into the forest with the bird that . 
knows nothing of “the weariness, the fever and the fret” of human 
life. But then, not having .wine, the poet thinks of another way to 
escape his burden of suffering and of achieving the careless freedom 
of the nightingale. He tells the bird — 
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Away! Away! for I will fly to thee, 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy. 


In fancy then, for Poesy and Fancy are synonymous with Keats, he 
joins the nightingale sitting high ih the trees. But once with the bird, 
what does he do? — He proceeds to admire the moon, which he likens 
to a Queen “cluster’d around by all her starry Fays,” and then to sing 
of the beauty of the earth whose flowers are hidden in the darkness 
beneath him. 

This action is typical of Keats and betrays the fact that even when 
most eager to escape he cannot forget the beauty of the earth. His 
love for the earth is so strong that when, in the following stanza, he 
says how easy it would be to die while the nightingale is singing, one 
feels that he is not escaping from a hell so much as dreaming of a 
heaven, and that his heaven is close at hand and bears a very strong 
resemblance to the earth he said he wanted to fly from. Indeed, the 
very birdsong which transported him from the earth is the medium 
which recalls him to it, for as he reflects that if he were dead he could 
not hear the nightingale any longer, to its “high requiem become a sod,” 
he intimates that he’d rather live in sorrow and still enjoy the sights and 
sounds of the world, than die and become immune to them. The song 
of the nightingale conspires with the perfume of the flowers to beguile 
him back to life and so he cries “Thou wast not born for death, Im- 
mortal bird” and resumes his own identity. 

And then, his spirit recalled to the ground from whence it rose, 
Keats utters a word which describes his feelings. He does not say that 
he is “anguished” —as Crane did when remembrance of the nature of 
the world recalled him to himself — but “forlorn.” A sad word, but 
one that is not denotive of an extremity of pain. It is not with agony, 
but with a sad and gentle irony that he says goodbye to his illusion of 


freedom: 
Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 


And with the passing of his fancy the song of the nightingale fades 
away also; but notice how the dreamlike quality of the experience he 
has just gone through is sustained in the poet’s farewell to the bird 
which brings the ode to its close — 
Adicu! Adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 


Up the hill-side; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades: 
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Was it a vision, or a waking dream? 
Fled is that musk: — do I wake or sleep? 


In this wonderful poem which has all the trappings of romance — 
world-weariness, sentimentality, suggestions of fairyland and ancient 
legend — Keats achieves a classic serenity of vision that recalls Goethe 
and suggests that had he lived long enough he might, like Goethe, 
have outgrown the romantic attitude altogether and assumed the 
Olympian dignity of the great German. For Keats showed signs of 
possessing a fair share of that Negative Capability he so much admired, 
and consequently of developing into what Schiller called a “naive” 
artist, meaning one who accepts the world as he finds it and is content 
to express his experiences in a form of art that is essentially uncritical 
and unbiased. 

But what is more germane to this discussion of the “Ode to a 
Nightingale” is the fact that it is a superb example of the Apollonian 
mode of absolution which Nietzsche, with an eye on Schiller’s defini- 
tion of the naive art impulse, described as delighting in the beauty of 
appearance, and of finding its highest realization in the realm of dreams 
wherein the world of appearance is enhanced and rendered more ac- 
ceptable. And an Apollonian artist is one who, like Keats, finds relief 
from the burden of suffering in contemplation of the world of dreams. 
But, as Nietzsche is careful to point out, lest the dreamer be misled 
into mistaking the realm of dreams for the world of reality, and so 
of passing beyond the limits of sanity, Nature has endowed him with 
a strong sense of his own identity which interposes itself between 
the dreamer and his dreams and serves to remind him of the barriers 
which separate the world of fantasy from the world of fact. This 
natural barrier, or principle of individuation, has a two-fold purpose 
which endears it to the Apollonian artist. Besides enabling him to 
pass with impunity from the world of reality to the world of dreams 
and back again, it also protects him, by setting limits to the scope of 
his existence, from a great deal of the universal suffering which the 
Apollonian knows is at the core of life, lurking even under those ap- 
pearances of beauty which so delight him. As Schopenhauer put it: 
“Just as in a stormy sea, unbounded in every direction, rising and fall- 
ing with howling mountainous waves, a sailor sits in a boat and trusts 
in his frail barque: so in the midst of a world of sorrows the individual 
sits quietly, supported by and trusting in his principium individua- 
tionis.” 

But when Nietzsche expounded his conception of the Apollonian 
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artist as a calm man, addicted to dreaming, he counterpoised it with 
his idea of the Dionysian man as one who suffers violently, and who 
seeks to overcome that very principle of individuation which assures 
serenity to the Apollonian. To the Dionysian, individuation is the 
source of evil because it separates man from man, concealing their 
essential unity and thus causing strife and suffering between them. 
And because in drunkenness the bonds of individuation seem to dis- 
solve, the Dionysian intoxicates himself in order to make contact with 
his fellow man. This is precisely the sort of absolving experience which 
Hart Crane tells about in “The Wine Menagerie.” 

But whereas Crane’s experience left him in bitter anguish, Keats 
came out of his with a gentle sadness which somehow conveys the 
impression that while his attempt to escape suffering was not entirely 
successful, it did, at least, afford him some measure of relief by which 
he reconciled himself to the sorrows of living. The inference would 
seem to be that the Apollonian is a more authentic medium of absolu- 
tion than the Dionysian. Yet this is not so. We know from Nietzsche, 
and from others who have called the Nietzschean dichotomies by differ- 
ent names, that the one medium is as authentic as the other, and that 
they are equally capable of absolving their exponents. Moreover, we 
have also seen that Keats, who succeeded with the Apollonian, had at 
first wanted to use the Dionysian, and had recourse to dreams only 
because the wine necessary for drunkenness was not available. There- 
fore, if Crane failed to achieve the serenity of Keats, the fault must be 
imputed, not to an inherent weakness in his method, but to a flaw in 
his own ability, or vice versa, to some superiority in the make-up of 
Keats. 

What advantage, then, did Keats have over Crane? The answer 
to that question inheres in his possession of that very quality which 
enabled him to achieve the Apollonian absolution — his trust in his 
principle of individuation. Translated into simpler terms this means 
only that he had no cause to be disturbed by the limits of his own 
individuality. He had a great, but unobtrusive self-confidence and 
however much he may have had to suffer, his faith in himself was 
never violated because it was never assailed. In spite of his mortal 
illness he remained an essentially healthy being, knowing himself to 
possess both genius and the love of many friends. 

Like Whitman who asked, “Were mankind murderous or jealous 
upon you?” Keats could answer, “All has been gentle with me.” And 
that gentleness is reflected in his attitude toward life, which funda- 
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mentally was one of acceptance and resignation to all it had to offer. 

But to Crane all was not gentle. From the days of his adolescence 
when his father tried to crush his growing love of poetry, through the 
early manhood when he was pursued by the hound of his own ab- 
normal sexuality, he had reason to know only too well the murderous- 
ness and jealousy of mankind. At first the hostility his idiosyncrasies 
engendered in the world about him caused him to turn in upon him- 
self and developed that solipsism which was his defense against the 
contumely his personality inspired. But only the coldhearted can live 
in the isolation of solipsism and Crane was not coldhearted. He soon 
found that his need to love and be loved was too exigent to be denied, 
and with the realization that however they might hurt him he still 
loved the men who were his tormentors, his pride collapsed and with 
it his trust in that principium individuationis which promised to be 
a bulwark and proved to be a dungeon. 

Unfortunately, whenever he was ready to leave his dungeon he 
found that the world was not ready to free him. Every time he opened 
the door he found a ruddy tooth waiting to thrust him back, until, 
in despair, he took to drink, hoping to find in alcohol the Dionysian’s 
release from the lonely identity which causes his suffering. Sometimes, 
as in “The Wine Menagerie,” he almost succeeded — he trembled on 
the verge of success and then crashed to failure. Why? Because he 
could not sustain that redeeming vision of love and kindliness which 
is the purport and consummation of the Dionysian ecstasy and which, 
following upon self-forgetfulness, makes remembrance of self endur- 
able. This was Crane’s tragedy. Because of his noble aspirations he 
has been called a mystic, yet he was not one. A mystic is one who 
has not only had a vision of redeeming love, but who has also felt it. 
One might borrow from the philosopher Bergson and say that a mystic 
is one who has had, not a mere vision of the invisible reality which is 
love, but actual contact with it. And it is the contact which justifies 
the vision. Crane never had enough love bestowed upon him to feed 
the visions which would have soothed and strengthened him; con- 
sequently, though he invented many journeys heavenward, he never 
had the power to stay there. 

Neither could he, like Keats, find his heaven on earth, because the 
beauty of the earth was not to him, as it was to Keats and later to 
Rilke, a trust — something to be transformed within —but rather an 
announcement of someone to love — someone, apparently, who never 
came. 
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HOWARD MOSS: 
The Paris Dog 


The room reverberated in the wake of the distant explosion, then 
settled back into the lazy unity of its own shabbiness. They were still 
blasting. Private Joseph Waller, standing in front of the cracked mir- 
ror, shaving, glanced about him for any signs of shock or damage, but 
only a blue vase on the end table next to his bed tinkled slightly be- 
fore it drummed to a stop on the faded doily. In the silence that fol- 
lowed he stared at himself posed before the mirror, bare-chested, with 
the safety razor clutched in one hand. For a moment, he saw reflected 
a maniac trapped in some habitual action. 

His hollow-cheeked face, one side smoothly shaven, one side still 
covered with bristles, had strength and sensuality; there was a sur- 
prising Puritan toughness in the full lips and fleshy nose. His skin 
shone with a glossy wooden finish. Blue eyes marred its richness by 
tightening his face into points of coldness, murky and unfocused, 
above which two bushy eyebrows diabolically arched. 

He blinked to erase the image of his face which he did not care 
for; the room, reflected in front of him, separated itself into object 
after object which he examined minutely in the glass. It was an old 
room, of a type he could scarcely remember in America; it had the 
kind of furniture official rooms in American colleges sadly emulate. 
Everything was massive; the bed looked as if a canopy were about to 
be dropped on it; the tables—carved gigantic fowls — were artifacts 
of another century which the overstuffed red and blue chairs en- 
hanced by being too specialized for relaxation. Antimacassars, little 
rugs, bas-reliefs, engravings and miniature animals intruded every- 
where. The curtains, of an iridescent material, purple in one light, 
golden brown in another, stood stock still against the large square 
windows. The single naked bulb hanging from the ceiling was the 
oddest touch of all; it swung on a thin green wire, its plainness being 
the only contradiction, besides himself, in the dismal chamber. 

The few magnificent things in the room, the bed for one, made 
its present condition seem ever more impoverished than it was. All 
of its effects had gone to seed, but not in a decade or two like some 
overgrown mansion he could recall seeing in the Middle West. This 
was the decay of centuries and he imagined some fantastic maid, done 
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up in a stocking cap, working her way through time, carefully pre- 
serving a surface or corner from inevitable erosion. No one cleaned 
it now but Gaby, and he ran his finger across the top of the sink as an 
implicit criticism of her housekeeping. 

He finished shaving, washed the razor neatly under the thin 
trickle of water which emerged from the swan-like bronze tap and put 
on his khaki shirt. The material felt scratchy next to his skin. He 
took it off, put talcum powder on his neck and under his arms very 
carefully, and meticulously put each arm back into the shirt, keeping 
his body as far away from it as possible. He had just reached for his 
tie when a knock sounded at the door. My God, he thought, they 
even knock in French. 

“Hello,” he said, opening the tall, intricately carved door that 
separated him from the apartment of the Trinteaux. Gaby, the younger 
of the two, stood there in a shawl and red shirt, holding the mail 
stiffly against the flatness of her bosom. She was smiling; her oddly 
delicate, trowel-shaped teeth were still wonderfully white. Sometimes 
the light shone through them and her lips caught the minute reflec- 
tions. But age had lined her face and made it unshapely. Her thin 
forehead puckered to a point. Her sister’s antiquity (Waller thought 
she must be over a hundred) was expressed merely in silence; her face 
had long ago succumbed to its surface. Moles, brisk hairs, and the se- 
crecy of flesh covering flesh marred whatever had limped across it 
as consciousness. The elder sister was named Marie; she stood behind 
Gaby stiffly, her face frozen as usual into an implacable mask on 
which neither fear nor pity, certainly not love, was ever allowed in- 
dulgence. 

“For me?” Waller said, holding out his hand with the shirt cuff still 
unbuttoned. 

“Yez, eet eez,” Gaby answered, precisely imitating the imprecise 
caricature Waller had for a long time allowed to operate in his mind as 
her evocation —an evocation which he longed to leave in disuse, but 
which, at absurd moments, would occupy his mind. Sometimes, as he 
sat in a café or walked the Paris streets, Gaby’s face and voice would 
follow him. There was an insistence in her image which he could not - 
erase. It flared into being for no reason he could think of, never as 
a whole but in isolated fragments of remarkable intensity: the voice, 
or the body, or the dim face on which one feature at a time would 
assume progressive degrees of clarity and then fade away. 

Marie’s face thrust itself over Gaby’s shoulder suddenly. Holding 
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her long strident skirt against the air of the passageway, she smiled 
vaguely at Waller. 

“A la fin,” she whispered. Then she stood still, watching his reac- 
tions. He was amazed at her smile and her interest. She had never 
before gone out of her way to involve herself with him to even this 
minute degree. 

“Thank you. Merci beaucoup,” he said, stupidly he thought, stand- 
ing a moment too long in the arch the open door made and looking 
at them with a false grin which he hoped was boyish and American 
and which he had learned to substitute for communication. He shut 
the door slowly, avoiding effrontery. He glanced quickly over the 
letters — one from his parents, one from Anne, one from his brother. 
He sat down on the unmade bed (hoping as he noticed it that they 
hadn’t), tore open his parents’ first and began to read. He had read 
only a sentence or two when he noticed Flambeau, the small poodle, 
standing in front of him, looking at him with the quizzical eyes of 
a deformed mechanism. Flambeau was old, dirty and discolored. Her 
once black coat was now stained with white and yellow bristles. Her 
very mobile behind seemed disjointed from the rest of her torso, so 
that if she moved quickly, which she seldom did, it swung around 
after her idiotically. The face, oversensitive, was dominated by a 
constantly moving nose, giving it the appearance of a neon question 
mark nervously turning on and off. The eyes could hardly be seen, 
so matted was the hair about the head. Flambeau was all nerves; 
she did nothing but eat and search for affection. Her whines, her 
sallies, even her: nonchalant putting down of paw after paw, had 
the strategy of a whore. Her response to everything was sexual and 
feline; she rubbed against the furniture or she sat in Gaby’s lap, un- 
relaxed, her tensed body wondering if the caress would stop, or where 
the next engulfment might be encountered. 

Waller despised her. He felt a strange, unreal relationship between 
himself and the dog; he felt as if Marie were watching him more 
carefully in regard to Flambeau than she did in regard to Gaby. 
Both sisters had fed the dog well throughout the whole Occupation, 
even stinting themselves on milk and meat scraps. Waller hated the 
way they pampered her; what he hated most were her lavish moments 
of excitement. She was calm now and seemed to be waiting, perhaps 
for some expected caress, even though Waller had gone out of his 
way to establish a definite barrier of coolness between them. 

“Did you come in with the mail?” he said nastily, looking down 
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into the almost invisible eyes, noticing as he spoke the faint flicker of 
the short tail and the beginning of a trickle of saliva at the corners 
of the dog’s mouth. 

Waller opened the door, said, “Here, Flambeau,” and pressed her 
reluctant behind with the toe of his shoe. The dog whined, slid across 
the floor, and ran. 

“Lousy poodle,” Waller said, closing the door behind her. 

He read the letters finally, outside, stopping at a café for a glass 
of wine. After he read them, he thrust them into the pocket of his 
trench coat and walked aimlessly through the Paris streets, keeping 
his fist clutched around them as he walked. He began to drink 
seriously between four and five. 

That night he came home very drunk. He missed the turn on 
the stairs and circulated for a time around the huge hallway before 
he had sense enough to retrace his steps and go up the servant’s stair- 
case which led to his room. It reminded him of home suddenly, com- 
ing home, say, after a party. He remembered how his mother used to 
wait for him even when he was in college: the small lamp lit in the 
hall before the door, and, if it were not too late, the door slightly ajar 
and the dim light repeated from within the room. Then he would go 
in softly and there would be whispered questions about the party — 
Who was there? Had he enjoyed it? —and then there would be the 
feeling that whatever had happened wrong, his not really having 
wanted to go, the wrong word in the car, or the awkward gesture 
at the dance, would be made all right. He could go to sleep after 
seeing her no matter how wrought up he might have been when he 
pushed open the front door and smelt the faint remains of dinner, 
the furniture polish on the banister, and the heavy, steamy smell of 
the radiators and the carpeted floor. The thought of it filled him with 
quick boredom and nostalgia; tears of self-sympathy wet his eyes 
and he wanted desperately and quickly to be back. He stood on the 
staircase, trembling, as he saw his mother lying in bed with the blue 
coverlet up to her chin, talking to him in the lamplight as the snow 
fell behind the secure window, or the spring trees rustled in the light 
wind behind the half-closed Venetian blinds. 

He opened his door which he left unlocked and stumbled over to 
the sink. He drank an enormous quantity of water, wanting not to 
get up in the middle of the night (which it already was) to slake the 
violent thirst which always resulted from a night of prodigious drink- 
ing. Moonlight, entering the room so newly since the end of the 
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blackout, kindled his face in the mirror. The odd light made his face 
appear to be as wrinkled as Marie’s. The crack in the mirror divided his 
face in half. Its thinness surprised him; he remembered it, narcis- 
sistically, in more appropriate places, in different acts which he en- 
joyed recollecting, acts of love of acts of achievement. The room, 
seen in the back of the mirror, reminded him too of his room at Yale, 
of the wooden neatness of routine and failure which had dogged him 
through his adolescence. 

He took the three letters out of his pocket and laid them on the 
dresser. He thought, after carefully avoiding it all evening, of Anne’s 
letter: the forced gaiety of it, the secret phrases worked over and re- 
vised into something that sounded like an official morale builder. 
There was nothing in it that he had waited for weeks to hear. Worse 
than that, he realized that Anne was becoming unreal to him. He saw 
her vaguely, her features blurred and muddy, her body strangely 
manikin-like and her face indistinct and distant. She seemed like Gaby 
in those odd moments of illusion: a person in sections whose totality 
could never be pieced together in his mind. In order to focus her 
image he tried to think of things she had said to him but only frag- 
ments of speech could be remembered and they all seemed couched 
in the same calculated rhetoric which made the letter so distasteful. 
Even the phrases about how fortunate he was to be in Paris seemed 
condescending. Being in Paris didn’t seem fortunate when everyone 
he knew was back home. 

He lurched against the sink. The reason I can’t remember, he 
thought, is that I’m drunk. I'll remember tomorrow. But slowly he 
began to relinquish himself to numbness. He could feel nothing; 
there was nothing to feel. He looked at his face again: a stranger or 
himself? “I love Anne,” he said, watching his lips form the syllables 
in the dark mirror. “I love Anne, I hate Paris, I love Anne. . .” 

He reached for the light bulb which swung in a skinny arc over 
the washstand. He decided against it, started to undress in the moon- 
light. He undressed all around the room, walking to the window with 
his tie in one hand. He stared at the empty street which looked like 
nothing he could remember since the cobbled pavement stretched 
away in a blanching curve of moonlight between a semi-circular row 
of squat houses. He decided to sleep raw, something he hadn’t done 
since he left the States. He reached for the cover of his bed when 
he heard the tiny bark. He gasped a second, surprised; then he reached 
his fingers down along the bed until he grasped Flambeau’s tail. He 
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held it too tightly, for the dog screamed suddenly: a high, shrill siren 
of a scream, grotesquely loud in relation to her small body. 

“Shut up, you mutt,” Waller said, grabbing her and placing her on 
the floor. But the dog only continued to cry aloud in terror. It was 
too late. Waller heard the muffled voices approaching along the cor- 
ridor while he raced to get his bathrobe and put on the light. When 
he put it on, he turned white with anger. There was a small pool 
just below his pillow. The instant he noticed it he smelt it for the 
first time, acrid and sulphurous. He swung his arm out to cuff Flam- 
beau savagely when the patter of knocks sounded at the door. He 
opened it angrily and Marie rushed in, faster than he had ever seen 
her move. She scooped up the dog and held its hideous, pleading face 
against her own. 

“Look,” he said, “regardez,” and he pointed to the trickle on the 
bed, a small river of light which was now seeping to the floor. “I hate 
your dog. Je déteste votre chienne,” he said, surprising himself with 
his passion, his sincerity. 

“Eet eez nothing. C’est rien,” Gaby said, mimicking his bilingual 
sentence. She walked over to the bed with a candle held in her hand. 

“We weel change eet,” she said, walking past Marie. Waller stood 
there in his bathrobe watching them suspiciously. He felt awkward 
now and ridiculous, haggling with them over this uncleanliness. Marie 
turned suddenly, as if aware for the first time that some explanation 
were necessary. She looked at him severely and held the dog tighter 
in her arms. 

“C’était d’émotion,” she said. 


NELSON DEL BITTNER: 


Sermon for an Obsolete Sunday 


Salome ran lightly 

over the pavement 

to the empty well 

where the captive 

was confined, the fascinating 
young man 

from the wrong side of the Jordan. 
The delinquent child 

certainly no harem beauty 

not overly clean 

looked down on John 

and found him praying. 

It shocked her to hear him pray. 
She was curious to know 

what ailed the man 

so beautifully alive 

and so indifferent 

to her small pointed breasts 

left bare 

with the nipples painted to tease. 


It must be remembered 

she was the child of lechers 
her mind and her body 

molded by lechers 

her uncle among them 

and her mother Herodias. 

So, if she put a pomegranate 
between her sharp white teeth 
sucking the seeds 

till the bloody juice ran 

from the corners of her wilful mouth 
while the young hard eyes 
invented further torture 

think before you condemn her. 


She was as close to love 

as she would ever get and felt it. 
When she called to him 

and he did not answer 

she repeated the call 

this time with significant gestures 
smiling her sweetest 

like a well-bred whore 

and was again ignored. 


A third time desperately 
hopping along the well curb 
she tore her robe 

a naked frantic child 

John never saw - 

in a bad dream 

combatting terror. 


I say unto you 


When she left him 

to his consolation 

and the greater glory 

the girl and not the saint was doomed. 


Consider it. 


The Children 


Play calliope your faded 
summer music; 

let broken bits of Broadway 
fall with London’s bridge. 

All who are not grimly adult, 
their hearts in escrow, 

will be delighted 

with the gilded ponies. 

The children are delighted; 


they understand 

and have no qualms 
calmly eating cotton candy. 
They have seen 

fire-eater, wild man 

and educated dog 

through no eyes but their own. 
It rains bouquets for them; 
for them calliope exhales 
unsullied song. 

They grow. They bloom 
in the unfractured idiom 
of love’s ideal, 

unconscious of the fathers 
or the fathers’ guilt. 


Orchestration 


My yokel wit 

and all she dreams 

I bequeath to the first Negro 
a better man than I 

to salvage something. 


He will improvise the night 
no nocturne 

but the blue fall of day 

the daily dying 


trafic lights and Shakespeare 
in a furnished room 

and the exhausted lark 
failing at heaven’s gate 


and beat it 

like the god of tambourines he is 
until it sobs 

and sobbing sings 

rousing the cow-eyed 
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indolent girls 
_and stirs the palms 
of Pagany. 


ROBERT THACKABERRY: 
City, the Tauber Valley 


We must abandon these places of light, 

For we have seen them darkened and reduced. 
Now in the coated cellars all the waste 

Of sense-imported time proceeds. We need 
No warning angels, youthful and urbane, 
Beside the door to cause us difficulties 
With neighbors, nor a wise old uncle kindly 
Upon the hill, proud of his intercession 

To set the price in thousands hundreds tens 
Before the neat agility of hate. 

Accustomed all to what must stand between, 
The music pleasure of slight recognition 
Humming beneath our breath to even whine, 
The rockets unsustained and, in the pause, 
The mortar’s soft explanatory cough 
Clearing its throat. Questions of good and bad 
Are unconcerned: the source of firing tables 
Is not confessional, and contour lines — 
Those clear approximations — do not derive 
A moral slope. Accustomed all we grasp 
The concentrates and our mechanic claw. 

We can omit the fear of looking back — 
The lacerated tile has grown familiar — 

And so escape the risk of turning salt, 

The risk of daughters wives, of generations 
Being entangled, and accustomed all 

The busy skull, the dark, the road defended, 


The rain, the rain, the rain, the worm’s eye view. 
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ROBERT B. HEILMAN: 
The Two Natures in ‘King Lear’ 


No critic of King Lear has failed to understand the effectiveness of 
the great storm in Act I]I—the storm which is not merely a violent 
upheaval of the physical world but also a symbol of the mental and 
moral disorder in Lear’s kingdom. Since Bradley, also, no critic has 
failed to observe the voluminous animal-imagery in the play —the 
imagery which is used almost exclusively to set forth the ruthlessness 
and predatoriness, that is, the bestiality, of various characters in the 
play. Taken together, the storm and the animal imagery suggest that 
mankind is falling back into the beast, identifying himself with a 
nature red in tooth and claw, being overwhelmed by a hostile nature 
which is both inner and outer. But at the same time the storm is a 
convulsion of nature—a disorder which interferes with but does 
not destroy an essential order which still 7s; and likewise the animal 
imagery is used of only some of the characters, characters who are 
actually contrasted with others in whom there is no iota of bestiality. 
Behind the dramatic materials, then—behind the events and the 
poetry — there lie two assumptions. One is that there is a system, an 
order, a realizable core of meaning in the universe; the other is that 
that order can be catastrophically disrupted. Tragedy is a way of 
looking at chaos; the disorder within the soul is projected into the 
larger world. But tragedy sees chaos in perspective; it affirms, ultimate- 
ly, the preeminence of order. Tragedy measures chaos by order; chaos 
proves order. Chaos is final and irreparable only when it is mistaken 
for order; when it is felt as disorder, there is still hope. Tragedy re- 
counts disorder and reaffirms the hope. Through it we see that there 
cannot be a breach in nature unless there is a nature. 

King Lear presents human nature in a dual potentiality: man’s 
ability to achieve salvation—it is almost a commonplace to assert 
that the experiences of Lear and Gloucester are purgatorial — and 
man’s liability to damnation. Tragedy lives on this ambivalence in 
man; it presents the clash between the two possibilities, the two 
human tendencies. In the animal-imagery of King Lear we see man 
moving toward self-destruction, moving, that is, toward an animality 
that cancels his humanity, toward appetite which denies spirit. But 
the play as a whole asserts the reality, the prior claim, and the per- 
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sistence of the human; it asserts that man can realize his humanity. 
Men can move toward spirit—by humanity; but this order can be 
breached too. Nature is never invulnerable. 

No one wants, of course, to describe himself as the enemy of 
nature. In King Lear, where there is a good deal of talk about nature, 
everyone who thinks about it at all wishes to claim the aegis of nature. 
So it comes about that there are two basic uses of nature throughout 
the play. In one sense, nature is a principle of order: it is the lex 
naturalis, the divine scheme of things in which one sees always an 
eternal justice. In the other sense, nature is simply vital force, physical 
and emotional drive, the totality of unrestrained and uncriticized 
urgencies. The two senses compete with each other; thus they set up 
a special tension; and this tension helps qualify the total dramatic 
statement. 

Lear and Edmund both address nature as a deity. But they con- 
ceive of this deity quite differently, and the services for which they 
pray imply differently functioning deities. These prayers, and the 
conceptions which animate them, are of course the chief materials of 
one who is investigating the role of nature in the play. But at the 
same time other characters have a good deal to say about: nature; 
there is a regular reiteration of such words as natural and unnatural. 
All of these usages come together in a discernible pattern. 

Of the various meanings given to the word nature, not all are 
philosophically significant. At times, for instance, the word refers 
neutrally to character or to physical being and life. But when Edmund 
says, of his betrayal of Gloucester to Cornwall, that “nature thus gives 
way to loyalty” (III.v, 4-5) and that his loyalty and his “blood” are 
in conflict (III.v, 23), nature means a characteristic to be expected of 
men generally, the emotional responses evoked by family ties; and 
a moral implication has come into the field of meanings. Likewise 
the phrase “oppressed nature,” which is used several times, and Lear’s 
phrase “more than nature needs” (IIiv, 269) imply a normal state 
of affairs which can be interfered with by suffering or excess. Several 
passages direct our attention to the placing of excessive pressures upon 
the normal ability of human life to deal with antagonistic forces. Lear 
tells Kent, who has objected to the treatment of the three daughters, 
that his interference “nor our nature nor our place can bear” (I.i, 174). 
But this brief opposition by Kent is nothing compared with what Lear 
must still bear, and, in another of the innumerable ironic reminders 
of earlier incidents in the play, Shakespeare leaves it to Kent to point 
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to the unendurable. Of the storm he says, “Man’s nature cannot carry/ 
Th’ affliction nor the fear” (IILii, 48-9) and “The tyranny of the open 
night’s too rough/For nature to endure” (IIIL.iv, 2-3). Now the storm, 
we have seen, is a symbol of the emotional stresses to which Lear is 
subject—as Kent puts it, his “unnatural and bemadding sorrow” 
(IIL.i, 38). The effect of these stresses, upon a human being of normal 
capacities and sensitivities, is constantly recorded by the language of 
the nature-pattern. Soon aware of his misunderstanding of Cordelia, 
Lear says that her “most small fault” “wrench’d my frame of nature 
/ From the fix’d place” (Liv, 288-91). Under the Fool’s lashing he 
exclaims, “I will forget my nature” (I.v, 35), that is, lose control, go 
mad. And after he has gone mad, Gloucester apostrophizes, “O ruin’d 
piece of nature!” (IV.vi, 137), and Cordelia prays, “Cure this great 
breach in his abused nature!” (IV.vii, 15). 

By now it should be clear that if, at what might be called a scientific 
level of usage, nature simply denotes qualities, without reference to 
goodness or badness, or, more frequently, being at the physical level, 
there is also bound up in the word a suggestion of norm, of wholeness, 
of a desirable and permanent order of things. That is, mature is not 
merely any given state of affairs in life, but a regular disposition, an 
informing principle with which, indeed, any given state of affairs may 
not be in harmony. Naturally we associate human life and enduring; 
that which it seems impossible to endure, then, runs counter to the 
nature of things. Thus wellness is the state of nature, and the treat- 
ment meted out to Lear, and his sorrow and madness, are a “ruining” 
of nature, a “breach in nature.” They are ab-normal. They run 
counter to what is felt as a dominant order in the universe (an im- 
pression which is greatly enhanced by the frequent imagery of physical 
suffering throughout the play). 

There is, then, a normal, ordered functioning of the physical world 
which is mature. But this fact is only preliminary to a more im- 
portant issue, namely that, in the metaphorical usage of the play, 
nature comes also to mean a normal, ordered functioning of the moral 
world, a final principle to which all moral phenomena are to be re- 
ferred. If on the surface there is moral chaos, beneath there is a 
“nature,” an eternal fitness of things, with which the chaos is incon- 
sistent and to which it does violence. Many characters rely on this 
principle of order; they understand in terms of it; and they judge 
phenomena by it, as their language constantly shows. Gloucester does 
this in the crudest possible way when he sets up a causal relationship 
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between astronomical phenomena and moral conduct: what is wrong 
in the human world is traceable to irregularities in a “nature” which 
he oversimplifies by reducing it to the world of physics. 


These late eclipses in the sun and moon portend no good to us; though 
the wisdom of nature can reason it thus and thus, yet nature finds it- 
self scourged by the sequent effects; love cools, friendship falls off, 
brothers divide: . . . and the bond cracked ’twixt son and father . . . the 
King falls from the bias of nature; there’s father against child. We have 
seen the best of our time. Machinations, hollowness, treachery and all 


ruinous disorders follow us disquietly to our graves . . . And the noble 
and true-hearted Kent banished! his offence, honesty! ’Tis strange (I.ii, 
112-24). 


The king, we should observe, falls from the bias of nature; what fol- 
lows is disorders; and it is nature which is scourged. Violence is done 
to more than the physical world; some essential, universal normalcy 
has been broken in upon. 

It must be said for Gloucester that if he is superstitious, he can at 
least recognize moral disorder; if he has a naive concept of cause, he 
at least does not confuse cause and effect. In contrast with him is the 
rationalist Edmund, who with sneering common sense debunks Glou- 
cester’s superstitiousness. But Edmund cures a logical headache by 
decapitation: in his attack on astrology, he throws out not only super- 
stition but also the accompanying moral sensitivity. The specific con- 
trast between father and son persists as Edmund echoes, with enjoy- 
ment of the irony, the words in which Gloucester defines the evil of 
which he believes Edgar to be guilty. “Unnatural, . . . villain” Glou- 
cester calls Edgar (Iii, 81), and Edmund, as if seriously, repeats to 
Edgar Gloucester’s prediction of “unnaturalness between the child 
and the parent” (Lii, 157). Gloucester refers to the treatment of Lear 
as “this unnatural dealing” (IILiii, 1-2), and Edmund repeats solemnly, 
“Most savage and unnatural!” (IIDiii, 7). In one scene Edmund, 
telling Gloucester about Edgar, initiates the use of the term — “un- 
natural purpose” (II.i, 52) — and is rewarded by Gloucester’s punning 
praise, “loyal and natural boy” (ILi, 86). The echoes do more than 
establish an ironic tone; they help create a conception of a “nature” 
or moral norm which provides the perspective for the human conduct 
in the play. The very fact that Edmund can make use of this con- 
ception, although he does not believe in it, shows how powerful 
it is. The conception is used by Kent, Albany, and even a minor 
character (II.ii, 59; IV.ii, 32-6; IV.vi, 210-11). 


‘But it is Lear ie must face the worst convulsions of nature and 
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who, as we would expect, has most to say about nature. Early in the 
play he says that he will give the largest share of property “Where 
nature doth with merit challenge” (I.i, 54), that is, where natural 
strength of affection shows its deserts. The competitive speeches 
over, Lear decides that it is Cordelia “whom nature is asham’d / Al- 
most t’acknowledge hers” (I.i, 215-16), and this remark is followed by 
France’s incredulous comment that indeed Cordelia’s offence “must 
be of such unnatural degree / That monsters it” (1.i,222-23). What Lear, 
in his blindness, takes to be evil conduct, he must describe by reference 
to the norm which is “nature.” When he comes to see better, he must 
use the same conceptual apparatus to establish the moral position 
of his other daughters. Only three scenes later he calls Goneril “De- 
generate bastard!” (Liv, 275). For a while he thinks that Regan 
knows the “offices of nature” (II.iv, 181) better than Goneril, to 
whom he says directly that she is 


a disease that’s in my flesh, 
Which I must needs call mine; thou art a boil, 
A plague sore, an embossed carbuncle 
In my corrupted blood (II.iv, 225-28). 


“Corrupted blood” is another reminder of Lear’s tragic complicity; 
disease means receptivity to disease, and if Lear suffers from an in- 
fection, it is because he is in some way hospitable to that infection. 
But his illusions about Regan do not last long, and he calls his daugh- 
ters “unnatural hags” (II.iv, 281). Then he addresses the thunder: 
“Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once / That make ingrate- 
ful man!” (IILii, 8-9) That is, the machinery which made man should 
be destroyed because, when man is ungrateful, he is acting in a way 
contrary to that in which he is supposed to act — contrary, that is, to 
the lex naturalis. Of Edgar as Poor Tom, Lear says, “. . . nothing 
could have subdu’d nature / To such a lowness but his unkind 
daughters” (II].iv, 72-3). The unkind, that is, unnatural daughters, 
have completely reduced nature; Edgar appears to have lost normal 
humanity. 

It is relatively early in the play, however, that Lear states most 
powerfully his conception of Goneril’s conduct as a violation of nature. 
The first part of his curse upon her (Liv, 297-311) is that she shall be 
sterile, shall have a “derogate,” ie., a “denatured” body: his desire 
to have her cut off from the functions radically identified with woman 
“in nature,” is an ironically apt reflection of her cutting herself off 
from nature, from fundamental humanity (“sliver and disbranch / 
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From her material sap,” as Albany says later —IV.ii, 34-5). The al- 
ternative curse is that she shall have an ungrateful child, that is, “a 
thwart disnatured torment to her.” But most significant of all is 
that this curse is also a prayer: it is addressed, in the first line, to 
Nature herself, “Hear, Nature, hear; dear goddess, hear!” Nature is 
clearly conceived of as being not merely the totality of the physical 
universe, but as a regulative principle, a restorer of moral equilibrium. 
At this point we might almost, by means of the nature-passages, read 
the tragedy as consisting in the reassertion of a natural principle of 
justice, comparable to the divine justice which is an essential ingredient 
in Marlowe’s Faustus. 

So much for one meaning given to nature in King Lear: nature is 
the order which makes the universe meaningful. What is really im- 
plied is the Christian principle of lex naturalis; the paganism of the 
play is on the surface. For every character except one, nature has the 
meaning of “the right order of things.” The exception is Edmund. 

Lear prays, “Hear, Nature, hear”; Edmund addresses his divinity 
similarly, “Thou, Nature, art my goddess; to thy law / My services 
are bound” (Iii, 1-2). He then elaborates the famous apology for 
bastards which ends “Now, gods, stand up for bastards” (22). It is 
clear from the start that Lear and Edmund are thinking of different 
kinds of deity: Lear, impassioned, cut by a terrible sense of injustice, 
calls instinctively upon powers of retribution to punish the unjust; 
Edmund, comparatively calm—not that he is not feeling resentful 
and injured; but he is in complete control of all his logical faculties — 
reasons against the order of the world by which he is the loser, and 
he sets forth, and asks aid for, his plot to inflict injustice upon Edgar. 
Shakespeare, then, is not oversimplifying the subject of nature but is 
bringing into dramatic focus another conception .of nature which 
usage has made available. The question is, however, whether he rests 
in a presentation of the complexities of definition — which is in itself 
no minor literary task —or whether all the evidence of the play has 
the effect of making, in dramatic form, a judgment upon the problem 
of conflicting usages. 

Edmund attacks “the plague of custom” and “the curiosity of 
nations” (3,4), and against the rules for men and society which come 
from such sources he sets the virtues of nature as they appear in the 
“natural” son. Why do they call us “base,” he asks, 


Who, in the lusty stealth of nature, take 
More composition and fierce quality 
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Than doth, within a dull, stale, tired bed, 
Go to th’ creating a whole tribe of fops 
Got ’tween asleep and wake? (11-15) 


Nature, then, is vital force, the individual will, sexual vigor. Whereas 
elsewhere with mocking expediency Edmund repeats the unnatural 
which Gloucester applies to evil deeds, here he says that nature, rather 
than being a norm, a necessary standard by which man is judged, is 
whatever forces or undisciplined impulses make a man act in a given 
way; it is the human and physical status quo, without reference to 
moral quality; “Whatever is, is nature” is Edmund’s naturalism. Ed- 
mund glorifies it in opposition to traditional order, the order of society 
and civilization, which he wishes to dismiss as a foolish convention 
—‘“the plague of custom.” Edmund sets up appetite against the order 
of the whole. 

Shakespeare introduces another complication by the contrast be- 
tween Edmund and Gloucester in this scene. Gloucester also stands 
for the order of the whole: he sees a relationship between all aspects 
of the universe, as appears in his astrologism. But this position — which 
is obviously related to that of Lear —has a defect which Shakespeare, 
giving Edmund’s rationalism its full deserts, permits Edmund to point 
out. Edmund sneers at the theory that we are “villains on necessity; 
fools by heavenly compulsion” (127-28) : what he places his finger upon 
is Gloucester’s failure to give the individual will its due. Through 
Edmund’s words we see that Gloucester is rationalizing an evasion 
of moral responsibility. On the other hand, again, Gloucester has a 
full sense of what is taking place in the world of humanity; he assents 
to astrology — “Though the wisdom of nature can reason it thus and 
thus” (113-114) — and yet is sensitive to the fact that another problem 
remains: “yet nature finds itself scourg’d by the sequent effects” (114). 
He is still concerned about humanity: he is not entirely superstitious or 
superficial. 

In view of the fact that he permits Edmund a very solid rightness 
in his critique of Gloucester, what does Shakespeare do with him and 
his “nature” in the play as a whole? In the first place he suggests 
the weakness of Edmund’s position by revealing him as an ad hoc 
metaphysician: he wishes to equate “nature” with “unsanctioned sex- 
ual intercourse,” and his “more composition and fierce quality” is 
strictly question-begging. Edmund, however, is elaborating a defense 
not only for an irrevocable past but also for a future which he is vol- 
untarily determining: he speaks, as if to Edgar, saying, “I must have 
your land” and he expects that he shall “to th’ [or, top the] legitimate” 
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(16, 21). Now, the announcement of his plan follows immediately 
upon his exposition of nature, and it is connected with the statement 
of his nature-theory by the word then — precisely as if his scheme fol- 
lowed as a logical projection of the theory into action. The passage 
is a brilliant piece of self-revelation. In his rationalization, in his 
seeking a “scientific” authorization for the rapacity he wants to engage 
in, Edmund reveals his Nature as something wholly different from 
Lear’s retributive principle. Edmund does not call upon justice; rather 
he deifies the force red in tooth and claw. 

Edmund’s Nature is one which is, within limits, of tremendous 
efficacy. The disruption of order and the turning loose of the individual 
will generate enormous force. But the play presents that force as 
eventually finding its boundaries. For one thing, Lear’s Nature does 
reassert itself: the evil are punished, and those who are redeemable 
find salvation. Lear’s Nature conquers Edmund’s Nature. The “nat- 
ural boy” meets nemesis. What is more, there is some evidence that 
Edmund recants. “The wheel is come full circle,” he says at the end 
(V.iii, 174). The wheel is the wheel of fortune, of course, and yet in 
the context it becomes also a symbol of the order which Edmund re- 
volted against but which has again assumed authority over him. Then 
Edmund endeavors to do one good deed: to recall his writ for the 
execution of Lear and Cordelia. And in what terms does he announce 
his intention to do “some good”? He will act, he says, “Despite of 
mine own nature” (V.iii, 244). By implication he repudiates his own 
theory —the theory of the man begotten by “stealth of nature” and 
therefore naturally licensed to take what custom does not allow him. 
For at the end of his life Edmund is attempting to give, or at least to 
give back what he has taken. Whatever the situation of the stars, he 
said earlier, “I should have been that I am” (I.ii, 143-44); but here he 
revolts against the implied inevitability of character and acts in a way 
contrary to the “that I am” in which he has professed belief. 

Goneril and Regan show no interest in the problem of nature. Ed- 
mund is at least concerned with first principles, and his interest, which 
is in contrast with the sisters’ indifference, indicates the possibility of 
acquiescing in a better set of first principles than he first enunciates 
to justify his projected self-aggrandizement. But whether or not his 
deeds and words at the end can be construed as a formal recantation 
of his theory of nature, the fact is that the play as a whole proceeds on 
the assumption that nature is a principle of order —a principle subject 
to violation and apparently conquerable-by chaos, and yet ultimately 
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able to reassert itself as the order of the whole and to bring into con- 
formity with it that other “nature” of Edmund’s, the individual impulse 
and will. 

What King Lear says about the nature of nature parallels what it 
says about the nature of man: it presents a twofold view of each sub- 
_ ject. Man may give way to the animal, or he may realize his humanity; 
nature may be viewed as uncriticized motive, or as a total order that 
it is perilous to violate. Impulse, desire, appetite —if these are the 
sole reality, they lead man to the animal; but by the acceptance of order 
as the final reality, man becomes human. That is his ripeness. 

As the dramatic embodiment of such meanings King Lear speaks to 
all ages. 


VERNON A. YOUNG: 
The Lady and the Tiger 


The Portable D. H. Lawrence. Edited and with an Introduction by 
Diana Trilling. The Viking Press. 


It is to be regretted that so many revaluations of our recent novelists 
are being handled ‘by interpreters who are temperamentally out of 
tune with the artists they are revaluating. Recently we have had John 
O’Hara spieling for F. Scott Fitzgerald, Clifton Fadiman introducing 
Henry James with all the nervous dignity of a floorwalker ushering the 
Queen of Roumania, and now Diana Trilling has been persuaded (it 
is impossible to believe she chose the task) to carry the portable D. H. 
Lawrence. The result is pretty much as if Mrs. Trilling had inadvertent- 
ly bagged a tiger and were forced to bring him home and hang his hide 
on her apartment wall. Keeping a safe distance, because of the sus- 
piciously feral odor which no amount of disinfectant has been able to 
remove, she lectures to her guests on the tiger’s habitat and habits, 
enumerates his beauties: concedes the quality of his pelt, the symmetry 
of his stripes, the formidable brilliance of his teeth, the feminine but 
muscular curve of the now-limp paws — but she makes sure that his 
pelvic side is flattened to the wall, and she shyly admits that he has 
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been known to attack a man. 

In short, Mrs. Trilling, though rationally adroit with her apprecia- 
tion of Lawrence’s genius— she pays him some very pretty compli- 
ments — seems uneasily concerned lest we take Lawrence too seriously. 
She is very busy sorting his constructive from his destructive morality 
in order to make him palatable to the wincing liberals. She is so 
frightfully alarmed at the possibility of their taking him literally that 
she fails to perceive how literally, in one direction at least, she herself 
is taking him. “Never trust the artist. Trust the tale,” wrote Lawrence. 
“The proper function of a critic is to save the tale from the artist who 
created it.” And that is just the function that Mrs. Trilling is fever- 
ishly performing, but with precisely the opposite method from that 
of Lawrence. With an audacity that must be the despair of the “proper 
distance” contingent, he insisted on connecting, on merging, life and 
art, his own and other’s, or at any rate making them closely referable 
to each other. Mrs. Trilling is here desperately attempting to dis- 
tinguish parable from fantasy, conviction from invention. 


And if there is nevertheless a truth in his analysis of our democratic 
assumptions ... . we can benefit by these insights only by making 
a separation that Lawrence himself never finally makes—between 
his poetic vision and its application. 


This is to make poetic vision sound like a poultice and also to wish 
Lawrence to have been a split personality, which he wasn’t. 


He demands a double approach —to the polemicist and the poet. 
And this demand must surely generate much of our suspicion of 
him. For the current of modern feeling is peculiarly against the 
making of double judgments. We want both our literature and 
our politics to deal in absolutes. 


The editorial “we” is embarrassing, because I don’t know how closely 
to identify Mrs. Trilling with these demands. But I think one can 
emphatically say No! to her initial clam. Lawrence does not demand 
a double approach. He distilled poetry from polemic and polemic 
from poetry and his passion made them equally interesting and 
altogether inseparable. The double approach may be used on re- 
ligious poets such as Dante and Milton, on Dryden and Tolstoi and 
Robinson Jeffers, but not on Lawrence; he took things whole or 
rejected them, and he must be taken whole, which means taking 
his unevenness of temperament, so deplored by cool customers like 
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Mrs. Trilling: his impatience, his contempt, his italics, his antipathy 
for scientific method and his scorn for the sanctions of public life. 
Further, zs the current of modern feeling against the making of double 
judgments? Were not double judgments the special targets of Law- 
rence — the judgments of the head against the heart, the mind against 
the body, the polarizing of business and pleasure, work and art, sex 
and love? 

Mrs. Trilling’s differentiations finally lead her into false patronage. 
Out of mistaken politeness she decides that Lawrence was a very great 
stylist. I doubt if she can substantiate that description, since it implies 
a conscious solicitation and tact which it is unlikely Lawrence ever 
practised. For example, one all too frequently finds him brandishing 
a single word that is happily germane to a given character or situation 
(plangent is a case in point) and then ecstatically using it over and over 
for the next six pages until he has tired of it— but we were way ahead 
of him! Even his calculated repetitions of phrase are not as organically 
appropriate as enthusiasts have supposed and he was also capable of 
writing many expository sentences of sheer unfunctional banality. 
Nor could he manage the architectonics of a novel with ease; either a 
fiction took form from an instinctive tact that operated in Lawrence 
when his constitution was in top condition or it reflected his extreme 
aversion to aesthetic contrivance and his nervous inability to rewrite. 
In “The Fox,” which Mrs. Trilling considers perfectly conceived and 
sustained, the didactic ending seems to me to be carried too weightily 
after the main situation has been worked out dramatically, and the 
tree is introduced too late into the story as effective symbol. That 
Lawrence had a tremendously expressive gift for rendering nature, 
for analyzing states of consciousness and for trenchant characterization 
one would never deny. They are the verities of his art; they persuade 
by vivid accumulation, accuracy and fervor, yet they are hardly the 
implements of the stylist who is, in addition to native gifts, consciously 
devoted, as Henry James put it, “to the way of doing a thing that shall 
make it undergo the most doing.” Lawrence’s best work shows this 
way of doing, but I think it came about by the discipline of practice, 
not by the discipline of intention. 

Mrs. Trilling’s selections for this volume do not support my as- 
sertion, for Lawrence’s best work has been either omitted or decimated. 
Mrs. Trilling admits that Sons and Lovers and Lady Chatterly’s Lover 
are two of Lawrence’s finest novels, then proceeds to give excerpts from 
The Rainbow and Women in Love, excerpts not representative of 
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Lawrence’s peaks in novel-writing. Mornings in Mexico is described 
as “a loosely-connected series of chapters of Mexican impressions.” 
They are not “loosely-connected”; they are associated for a purpose, 
all of them explorations of the Indian strata of consciousness in the 
New World. “Mexican impressions” is inaccurate; three chapters in 
the book concern the Southwest American Indian. Since Mrs. Tril- 
ling obviously does not deem it important that Lawrence is the only 
great literary artist to interpret our most meaningful indigenous cul- 
ture, she gives us “The Mozo,” a wonderful piece of whimsy-in-horror 
but nowhere nearly so relevant as, say, “The Hopi Snake Dance.” 
The other miscellaneous articles and the letters are adequately repre- 
sentative, the poems representative but not as distinguishing as they 
might be. 

With her introduction to the short stories and the criticism, Mrs. 
Trilling’s surgery is at its most merciless. “A parallel, in what might 
be called the theological sphere, to the political excesses of The Plumed 
Serpent is the novelette, The Man Who Died.” It might not, without 
the greatest violation to Lawrence’s integrity as man-and-artist, be called 
the theological sphere, and if one has any doubt after this statement 
that Mrs. Trilling has mistaken the whole drift of the story, the doubt 
is dispelled by the next sentences: “But the mythological hod ge-podge 
of The Man Who Died should not be allowed to obscure its chief 
poetic point — Lawrence’s conviction that spiritual love is a profanation 
of our humanity.” The italics are mine — he said wearily. Lawrence’s 
greatest inspiration, the cross-fertilizing of two myths by the mating 
of Christ with a priestess of Isis, the positive solarization of the corpse 
of love by the incandescent flesh: a “mythological hodge-podge”? As 
for the chief poetic point (there again is the disjuncture, as if the poetic 
point were not the whole point), short of reading the whole story aloud 
and raising my voice at the strategic passages, I fear that I cannot suc- 
cessfully contest Mrs. Trilling’s misunderstanding. If a thesis state- 
ment is needed to explain this story, it is perhaps embodied as well in 
these sentences— Christ is musing on the peasants—as anywhere: 
“It was the life of the little day, the life of little people. And the man 
who had died said to himself: ‘Unless we encompass it in the greater. 
day and set the little life in the circle of the greater life, all is disaster.’ ” 
This story appeals to me as the greatest single artistic achievement of 
Lawrence, a concentrate, as it were, of his most viable themes and 
convictions, his most splendid illustration in fiction of his passionately 
permanent injunction: the exercise of a full consciousness. Here, as 
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in any great poem, is analogue of the poet’s spiritual autobiography, 
compounded of his rarest moments of discovery, referring, through a 
tale that challenges our most compelling myth, and by means of the 
most wonderfully penetrating detail, to the subsistence of our failing 
ethos and to the deepest moral imperatives we have remaining — the 
imperatives of our own characters. Thomas Mann’s The Transposed 
Heads is the only thing I know in twentieth-century fiction which 
approaches its quality, and even Mann’s tragi-comedy which, like 
Lawrence’s story, has sexual reciprocity for its animating relationship, 
is no more securely addressed to our fundamental impulsions. To ex- 
cise this work from a collection of Lawrence for the reasons given by 
Mrs. Trilling is to withhold tribute from one of the bravest spirits of 
our time and, consequently, to misrepresent him for many who may 
not read him beyond this volume.* 

In the societal-critical direction, Mrs. Trilling is equally ungenerous, 
perhaps merely conventional. 


.... his Studies in Classical American Literature, while moving for- 
ward by way of certain outstanding figures in American literary 
history, never moves far from the author himself; a study in the 
history of the democratic ideal, it is also a vivid portrait of Lawrence 
the anti-democrat. 


Understatement sublime! Of course, all Lawrence’s work was centri- 
petal, — solipsistic, if you like, but it seldom prevented (it assured, in 
fact) his almost instant discernment of the controlling animus in an- 
other person, a group or a country. These Studies add up to far more 
than “a study in the history of the democratic ideal” — they are studies 
of the mendacity of the democratic ideal; they move very far from the 
author himself, farther into the reaches of both the literature and the 
psyche of America than anybody — any critic, let us say —has dared 
to go, farther, certainly, than Mrs. Trilling is prepared to follow. They 
come back with the most extensive criticism of the psychic sources 
of literature on these shores that has ever been made. Mrs. Trilling 
evades the extension by including the most innocuous of these studies, 
the one on Poe, rather than the revolutionary essay, “The Spirit of 
Place,” the skewering of Benjamin Franklin or the apocalyptic inter- 
pretation of Melville. 


* Fortunately, a new printing of The Man Who Died has becn announced by New 
Directions for its New Classics series. 
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In conclusion, Mrs. Trilling leaves one with an impression of the 
benevolence arising from contempt which, as has been said, is no true 
charity. Lawrence was one of the most hounded artists of our expiring 
day; his terribly futile death might have wrung a note of compassion 
from Mrs. Trilling, something resembling that “quick warm touch of 
instinctive sympathy for his fellow-man” which she claims to have 
missed in his work. We have, now more than ever, great need of 
him. Among the books of our century to which we resort for moral 
direction, and I’m sure Mrs. Trilling would not dispute the validity 
of such a quest, Lawrence’s have been tested least. Kafka, the Father- 
Jehovah worshiper, has whimpered, Submit; Mann, the supra-bour- 
geois, asks us to unite Greece with Moscow; Eliot, the Anglo-Catholic 
bids us wait in timelessness. And the radical democrats of Astor 
Place declare that man is a political animal, that investments in the 
moral-aesthetic world are unreal luxuries. The rapid and enormous 
disintegration of consciousness continues despite these homiletics which 
are outside of and yet subtly symptomatic of the disintegration. Law- 
rence urged us to internalize our limitations and relate ourselves first 
to our selfhoods. Only when we are men, with an assured conscious- 
ness that is seeking reciprocal existence, not a merely emotional or 
merely cerebral approximation of existence, can we judge the adequacy 
of being Catholic or politically Progressive. “Everything lies in being, 
although the whole world is one colossal madness, falsity, a stupendous 
assertion of not-being.” Nothing in the public world around us vitiates 
the force of this sentence written by Lawrence thirty-one years ago, 
and though Mrs. Trilling does wind up by acknowledging Lawrence’s 
relevance to our chaos — his work is a metaphor against doom, she ob- 
serves justly —she has already cancelled out this emphasis by her 
preference for the Comic Muse: 


One of the things we all of us unconsciously seek in art, particularly 
in fiction, is the knowledge of ready love and forgiveness, the 
promise of the kind of understanding that is shared in laughter. 


Mrs. Trilling may speak for herself. At least while editing six hundred 
pages of Lawrence she found it necessary to absent herself from felicity 
—and the smile is on the face of the tiger. 


